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TIMELY AND 
FOR THINKING INVESTORS 


First, you must avoid the negative and costly philosophy, now all too common, that it is 
futile to keep financially informed because the entire world is in such a chaotic statz. 


This condition simply accentuates the necessity of keeping better informed than ever before on genuire 
investment values and on the underlying factors that should determine the investment policy and pro- 
gram best suited to the kaleidoscopic changes about you. 

You should think largely in terms of obtaining liberal and reasonably safe income from your capital, instead of seeking 


mainly for some magic key to quick speculative profits. At the same time, we believe that many carefully selected sound 
income-producing stocks are today definitely under-priced and should show substantial market appreciation in the next year. 


THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT 


Make a point of getting from a reliable source, in convenient and usable form, the essential informa- 
tion you so urgently need about leading corporations. This will enable you to arrive at far sounder 
conclusions than would otherwise be possible. 

If you are busy you cannot hope to read the great mass of available literature pertaining to business and investments. 
The alternative is to have a reliable organization, such as FINANCIAL WORLD is, do this for you and give you the boiled- 


down results at a nominal cost. In addition, we interpret the information so you can act more wisely in selecting under- 
priced issues as well as avoiding the over-priced securities. And just think of this: we do the complete job for you for less 


than 30 cents weekly! 
PROFIT BY THEIR EXPERIENCE 


Many thousands of successful investors have found that they can keep reliably and fully posted on es- 
sential investment information by utilizing the countless aids supplied to them in every weekly issue of 
the time-and-money-saving FINANCIAL WORLD. The investor without such a guide is like a ship 
without a compass. 

The cost of a subscription ($15 yearly) is trival compared to the benefits. Proof of this is to be found in our exceptionally 
large renewal percentage and in many appreciative letters similar in tone to the following: “Your paper gives all the infor- 
mation that anyone could expect, and any subscriber getting FINANCIAL WORLD, reading it and following its suggestions 
gets dollars’ worth of information for every cent of cost”’—Henry M. Goldsmith, Indiana. 

With conditions as they are today, you cannot possibly invest $15 to better advantage than by ordering a 
yearly subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD, which also includes an immediate free survey of 20 of your 
listed securities and a free monthly Advice Privilege in accordance with rules we will gladly send you. 


HOW TO CHECK UP ON THE QUALITY OF YOUR STOCKS 


Are you aware of the fact that FINANCIAL WORLD, America’s 41-Year-Old Investment Weekly sup- 
plies to its subscribers free each month a remarkable stock ratings book that also includes much 
highly essential data not available to 99 out of 100 investors? 

This stock manual (pocket size) indicates the investment quality of the 1,600 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. Y. Curb Exchange by giving to each individual issue one of eight different ratings. Thus subscrbers aré enabled to check 
up their stocks each month for possible changes in ratings as well as new vital data. 


-—-----Prepare for 1944—Mail Coupon Before January 15-----——- 


FINANCIAL WORL] D-8 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. , 


OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to 


| 
| 
For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) | 


(Include number of your postal zone) 


[) Add 25 cents for “‘Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add $2.95 
extra for large book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of N. Y. Stock Exchange Common 
Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
December 1, 1943 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 10, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.25 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 10, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 


CORPORATION 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1943. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 24, 1943. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


165th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on January 3, 
1944, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 3, 1943. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 
November 19, 1943 Treasurer 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
0.135 ° 


' The final dividend for the year 1943 


of sixty cents (60¢) per share has 
been declared on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
December 20, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 7, 1943. Checks will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Santas 
favorite 
charity 


E’VE never asked Santa 

Claus what his favorite 
charity is, but we'd bet the old 
fellow would chuckle: “Why, 
Christmas Seals, of course!” 

You see, these little Seals give 
the greatest gift of all—health, 
life itself. As long as Santa can 
remember, the American peo- 
ple have made this a part of 
their Christmas giving—in de- 
pression and prosperity, in 
peacetime and war. 

This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a war- 
time rise in tuberculosis must be 
‘prevented. So, make sure that 
every letter and package carried 
by Santa is stamped with your 
Christmas gift to mankind — 
and please send in your contri- 
bution today! 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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WHAT INVESTORS 
CAN ABOUT 
INFLATION 


4 


Government regulations and special taxes reduce in- 


flation hedge attributes of many equities, but common 


stocks still provide one of the most _ practical 


methods of obtaining some degree of protection 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


very indication is that we face 
kK continued growth of the infla- 
tionary threat. In spite of all the 
rules and regulations that have been 
set up in an attempt to keep the price 
situation under control, and which 
have been accepted by responsible sec- 
tions of the public as being inevitable 
in a wartime economy, the struggle 
has been a rear guard action at best. 
For the duration, and perhaps a 
bit longer, the Government may be 
able to continue to retard the rising 
price trend. But once the war is well 
behind us, and the public has become 
reluctant to continue under wartime 
controls, we will have reached the 
really dangerous point in'the inflation- 
ary potential. 


LESSENING DANGERS 


In the meantime, one of the invest- 
or’s biggest problems is that of les- 
sening the dangers to his holdings 
arising from the type of inflation we 
are bound to have—although the peak 
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of that inflation will probably not be 
seen until some time after the end of 
the war. 

A search through the financial his- 
tory of all the major inflationary 
periods leads to the conclusion that a 
“perfect hedge” just does not exist. 
During periods of drastic currency 
deterioration, protection of capital is 
usually more essential than preserva- 
tion of income. Return on capital is 
normally only a few per cent per an- 
num, whereas a drastic inflation can 
cut substantial slices from one’s 
capital. 

If only capital preservation is de- 
sired, the medium which would come 
nearest to attaining that objective 
would be gold. But possession of 
gold is prohibited by law. There are 
several other “storage hedges” which 
proved satisfactory in the European 
inflations, namely diamonds, other 
precious stones, and stamp and art 
collections. Undeveloped land and 
farms—even some farms that are run 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. C. 


by “gentlemen farmers’—are in the 
same category. Investments in bulk 
commodities are also a practical me- 
dium to attain the same objective. 
However, storage costs and rate of 
perishability of many such commodi- 
ties put a limit to longer term com- 
mitments of this nature except 
through future contracts. But deal- 
ings in the latter have been severely 
curtailed by government regulations 
under the war economy. 

All such steps would represent 
commitments in tangible goods in the 
expectation of preserving the pur- 
chasing power of the capital invested, 
i.e., goods which the owner should 
be able to sell later on in a period of 
stabilized prices at an amount having 
at least a large share of the purchas- 
ing power of the originally invested 
capital. 


REAL ESTATE 


The same objective together with 
continuance of income may be ob- 
tained through commitments in de- 
veloped real estate. Here, however, 
each proposition must be judged on 
its own merits inasmuch as changing 
conditions in neighborhoods and 
areas can either reduce or increase 
values irrespective of monetary de- 
velopments. Home ownership, of 
course, represents an attractive in- 
vestment during inflationary periods 
as well as at any other time. 
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At this point it is well to reiterate 
and again emphasize that currency, 
banking accounts, mortgages, annui- 
ties and endowment policies, high 
grade bonds and preferred stocks—in 
short all instruments of investment 
which constitute a claim to a fixed 
number of dollars—are not inflation 
hedges at all and offer no protection 
against a loss of purchasing power of 
the dollar. Exceptions, of course, are 
some bonds and preferred stocks that 
are convertible into common stocks, 
or some which may carry common 
stock purchase warrants. Bonds and 
preferred stocks selling at substantial 
discounts also offer some measure of 
inflation potential—limitei’ of course 
by par value or call price. 

Insurance policies ave of special in- 
terest to the American people, the 
highest and best insured of all na- 
tions in the world. There are so 
many ramifications in the question of 
insurance policies that it is practically 
impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules concerning steps to be taken in 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Over a year ago there appeared in 
FINANCIAL Worip a discussion of the 
problem of protecting the investor’s capital 
during an inflationary period, written by 
this publication’s economist and based in 
part upon actual experiences in the Euro- 
pean inflations of some twenty years ago. 

Because of the great degree of reader 
interest in that discussion, and also because 
the subject now is more important than 
ever, that article has been brought up-to- 
date (although no major changes were 
needed). Part One is presented in this 
issue; the remainder will appear in the 
issue of December 15. 


order to mitigate inflationary effects. 
Particularly does this observation ap- 
ply in the case of policies which were 
taken out a considerable number of 
years ago, when rates and other pro- 
visions were much more favorable 
than it is possible to obtain at the 
present time. 

In general, however, several steps 
could be considered upon the appear- 
ance of signs of a beginning of ram- 
pant inflation. In the first place, all 


PREFERRED STOCKS OF 


or a part of the loan value of ex- 
isting policies could be utilized for 
the purchase of inflation hedge 
equities. Where possible, endow- 
ment policies could be converted to 
straight life insurance, using the pro- 
ceeds of the cash value of the old 
policy for the purchase of common 
stocks, and using the savings in pre- 
mium costs for (a) systematic in- 
vestment in equities, or (b) the pur- 
chase of additional straight life 
insurance to increase the purchasing 


‘power protection of the insurance 


proceeds for beneficiaries. 

But individual circumstances are 
such important factors in one’s life 
insurance situation that no blanket 
advice can be given for solution of 
this problem. However, there is one 
thing which should be done: Every 
policyholder should re-examine his 
various contracts and familiarize him- 
self with their provisions, so that 
he will know what can and what can- 
not be done in the way of effecting 
whatever changes may be desirable. 


MEDIUM GRADE FOR INCOME 


Issues of this type possess disadvantages, but later 
are offset by comparatively liberal yields afforded 


Ai stated by one financial writer 
some years ago, preferred 
stocks are “neither fish nor flesh, nor 
good red herring.” In more or less 
degree they share the risks of com- 
mon stocks, but as a rule they are 
distinctly limited in their share of the 
benefits. 

A period of small earnings or per 
share deficits can bring suspension of 
preferred stock dividends. But re- 


gardless of how far earnings soar 
the conventional preferred stock does 
not share in the prosperity. It is 
for these reasons that numerous me- 
dium grade preferreds are frequently 
obtainable at prices affording more 
liberal yields than those offered by 
the “average” common stock. 
Preferred stocks of the highest in- 
vestment grade are not, however, sub- 
ject to these influences, their prices 


Eight Good Yielding Preferreds 


Allied Stores 5% cum 

Amer. Bank Note 6% cum 

Atchison Top. & S.F. 5% non cum. 27.79 
Butler Bros. $1.50 cum. conv.. . 
Dixie Cup $2.50 cum. conv. “A”. 

Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum 

Reynolds Metals 5%4% cum. conv. 27. 47 
Twentieth Century-Fox $1.50 cum. 11.68 


a—12 mos. ended Jan. 31. b—Half year. 


4 


c—Nine months. 
g—Subject to renegotiation of government contracts. 


Recent 


Price Yield 


98 b$13. 61 5.2% 
c9.02 5 
c30.85 
c4.56 5.4 
e4.76 5.7 
c8.25 0 5.0 

2c58.54 6.1 
b4.23 5.6 


0 
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e—12 mos. ended Sept. 30 


being dictated largely by conditions 
currently prevailing in the money 
market. 

Long term growth or other funda- 
mental improvement in a company’s 
position is likely to lift market prices 
for its preferred shares. But here, 
too, improvement usually is limited 
by existence of a call price which 
places an effective ceiling on the gain 
in market position. Nevertheless, 
there is a distinct place for preferred 
stocks in the average investment port- 
folio, and for this purpose preference 
should be given those selling a signifi- 
cant distance below call—although 
others also will be found suitable for 
investment. 

The accompanying table lists eight 
preferred stock issues of medium in- 
vestment quality. Two are non-call- 
able and all of the others sell at vary- 
ing distances below the figures at 
which they may be redeemed. Three 
of these stocks carry conversion privi- 
leges, but their respective common 
stocks sell sufficiently below their 
conversion parities to make these 
features of only academic interest. 
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VALUES 


REORGANIZATION 
RAILROAD BONDS 


Missouri Pacific compromise may undergo 
some changes but allocations to senior bond- 


holders are unlikely to be altered greatly Nusitt 


he Missouri Pacific situation dif- 
fers importantly from several 
other railroad reorganization cases 
discussed in previous articles. A re- 
organization plan was approved by 
the ICC in 1940, and by the Federal 
Court in 1941, but when it was sub- 
mitted to security holders for their 
vote (as required by law), it was re- 
jected not only by stockholders, but 
also by large majorities of the owners 
of several large bond issues. 

Last July, the judge of the Federal 
Court at St. Louis referred back to 
the ICC the plan previously approved, 
giving as his reasons the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
case, the large increase in earnings 
over the past two years, and the fact 
that the plan was rejected by six of 
sixteen classes of creditors and stock- 
holders. This large measure of ad- 
verse sentiment on a plan which had 


Finfoto 


received District Court approval is 
unusual in recent railroad reorgani- 
zation history ; it would appear to as- 
sure careful consideration by the 
ICC of a compromise plan filed with 
the Commission on September 28. 

The new plan represents an agree- 
ment among stockholder interests 
and protective committees for Mis- 
souri Pacific first and refunding 5s, 
Missouri Pacific general 4s, New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico obligations, 
and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern River & Gulf first 4s. The 
stockholders’ support is predicated 
upon the proposal to give warrants 
for the purchase of new Class B 
common stock at $100 a share; Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred and common 
were given no participation in pre- 
vious plans. 

In view of the ICC’s attitude 
toward such proposals expressed on 
numerous occasions, it is unlikely 


Bond Allocations Under MOP Compromise Plan 


(Per $1,000 Bond) 


First 4s Inc. 4%s Inc.5s Preferred Class A 
Series C Series A Series B Stock Common Cash 
*Missouri Pacific Ist & 
Ref. 5s, Series A..... $380 $150 2.22shs 2.74shs $71.10 
Int'l Great Northern 
123 542 153 2.44 shs 5.03 shs 136.49 
Int'l Great Northern 
116 512 145 2.31 shs 4.73 shs 122.63 
—— Either or —— 
First4s Inc. 44s Inc. 5s 
Series C Series A Series B Cash 
N. O., Texas & Mexico 
ae $640 $455 $139 $86.14 
N. O., Texas & Mexico 
eae 629 447 137 84.75 
N. O., Texas & Mexico 
621 441 134 83.09 
N. O., Texas & Mexico 
611 434 131 81.49 
N. O., Texas & Mexico 
income 5s ........... 551 392 120 74.19 


* Slightly different allocations for other series of Missouri Pacific first and refunding 5s. 
t Holders have option of accepting cash payment or alternative distribution of common stock. 
a have option of accepting cash payment or alternative distribution of income 5s 


ies 
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—Either or— 


Missouri River Eagle, 
MOP’s crack flyer 


that this feature of the plan will be 
approved. The RFC, which has made 
concessions in other cases, has given 
notice that it expects to receive full 
payment on its loan claims in cash 
or new bonds, with interest computed 
at a minimum of 4 per cent. Granting 
of this demand would necessitate 
considerable change in the treatment 
accorded other creditors. 


PROBABLE ALLOCATIONS 


Some of the allocations to various 
bond issues may not meet with the 
approval of the ICC. Consequently, 
the terms of the compromise plan as 
published several weeks ago cannot be 
taken as a firm basis for calculating 
probable reorganization values for the 
old bonds. Nevertheless, they should 
serve as a fairly reliable guide to 
probable allocations of new securi- 
ties in the final plan, at least in re- 
spect to the outstanding bonds hav- 
ing strong mortgage liens (Missouri 
Pacific refunding 5s, New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico obligations, etc.) 

The following assumed prices ap- 
pear to be conservative estimates of 
the probable market appraisals of 
Missouri Pacific reorganization se- 
curities (they could sell substantially 
higher in a favorable rail market) : 
First mortgage 4s, 90; income 4%s 
Series A, 50; income 5s Series B, 35; 
preferred stock, 20. Most bondhold- 
ers would elect to take the cash dis- 
tribution in preference to new com- 
mon stock. For Missouri Pacific 
first and refunding 5s, this would 
amount to approximately $71 per $1,- 
000 bond. Total indicated value for 
this issue is $718 per $1,000 prin- 
cipal amount of old bonds. Current 
market quotations are around 50 per 
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cent of par—only a few points more 
than the probable value of the new 
first 4s and cash to be distributed. 

Assuming that the new junior se- 
curities could be sold at the prices 
indicated above, the net cost of $400 
principal amount of new first 4s (to 
the purchaser of $1,000 face value 
first and refunding 5s at 50) would 
be only $142. The large margin of 
potential profit protects the buyer 
against the possibilities of smaller al- 
locations of new securities in the final 
plan and less favorable markets for 
the new bonds and stocks when is- 
sued. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexi- 
co bonds offer a more conservative 
medium for acquiring a call on the 
new securities, in view of the high al- 
locations of first mortgage 4s. This 
road’s first 5%s are selling around 
68. The allotment of new bonds per 
$1,000 face value is $640 first 4s and 
$455 income 44%s A. Assuming that 
the cash distribution of $86.14 would 
be taken in preference to the optional 
participation in exchanges of income 
5s B, the total indicated value is ap- 
proximately $890. 

The first 5s and 6s of the other im- 
portant subsidiary — International- 
- Great Northern — are much more 
' speculative in view of the relatively 
low allotments of new first mortgage 
bonds. But these issues will be a good 
speculative medium—assuming a fav- 
orable market for the contingent in- 
terest obligations—in view of the 
large allocations of new income bonds. 


MARKET RESPONSE 


Missouri Pacific general 4s had a 
sharp rise a few months ago on the 
possibility of a greatly increased par- 
ticipation in the distribution of new 
stock under a new reorganization 
plan. A substitute plan which was 
reported to be under discussion last 
spring would have given holders of 
$1,000 face value 55.7 shares of $1.25 
non-cumulative participating stock. 
The general 4s advanced to 2734, but 
when the compromise plan was pub- 
lished, it provided for only 13.93 
shares of new common. This was 
a material improvement over the 
ICC plan’s allotment of 7.49 shares, 
but did not justify prices above 20. 
These bonds are currently quot 
around 19. 

Those bonds, the other junior is- 
sues of Missouri Pacific, and the In- 
ternational-Great Northern adjust- 

(Please turn to page 24) 


AMERICAN 
LIGHT PROPOSES}, 


CAPITAL SET-UP 


Full significance of recapitalization plan 
will not develop until the outcome of the con- 
tested SEC dissolution order is determined 


ull dividend payments have not 

been made on the preferred stocks 
of American Power & Light since 
1932. Although partial distributions 
through 1942 have limited the accu- 
mulations on the $6 preferred to 
$30.07 per share and on the $5 stock 
to $25.06, instances in which arrears 
of this size have been paid off in cash 
are comparatively rare. Thus, the re- 
capitalization plan filed with the SEC 
on November 15 would have been a 
logical development quite apart from 
any requirements for complying with 
the corporate simplification clause of 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. 


EXCHANGE BASIS 


Under the proposed plan for re- 
classifying the preferred and common 
stocks into a single class of capital 
stock, each share of $6 preferred 
would be exchanged for 11/5 shares 
of new capital stock, each share of $5 
preferred for one share of new stock, 
and each share of common stock 
would be reclassified into .071307 of 
a share of the new capital stock. The 
$6 preferred would receive 44.39 per 
cent of the new capital stock; the $5 
preferred, 45.61 per cent; and the 
common stock, 10 per cent. 

The SEC may change these alloca- 
tions. But even if we assume that the 
plan is approved as presented, prob- 
able values for the new stock (and for 
the equivalents in old preferred and 
common shares) will depend to a 
large extent upon other developments 
under the Utility Act. Estimates of 
liquidating values for the outstanding 
preferreds range from $30 to more 
than $80 a share, depending upon the 
basis used in appraising the underly- 
ing assets and other variables. But 
“liquidating values” are, after all, 


only abstractions unless there is a 
reasonably definite prospect that li- 
quidation is impending. Over the past 
year or two, the range of quotations 
for United Gas Improvement, Na- 
tional Power & Light and other hold- 


ing company stocks has demonstrated an 
the sharp differences in market val- §""° 
uations when major steps toward dis- whe 
solution are undertaken, compared sey 
with appraisals on a going concern ae 
basis. 
American P. & L. probably will ; 
divest itself of some of its assets in 
any event, but some questions remain 9 
abc 
as to whether the company will be i 
completely liquidated. In August, "i 
1942, the SEC ordered the company § 
to dissolve. This dissolution order §, 
was contested in a petition filed with @ 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals. § , , 
A decision is expected shortly, but @. 
the case will probably be carried to §,.,, 
the U. S. Supreme Court. wed 
DEBT RETIREMENT “s 
A year ago, when dividends were ate 
suspended on the preferred stocks, pro 
the company called attention to the §,,1, 
desirability of devoting cash to debt Hi ner 
retirement in view of the possibility J yy, 
of dissolution. Last February, the 
SEC approved use of $10 million in §CU 
the purchase of the debenture 6s. § ( 
Only about $2.2 million principal Biss, 
amount was obtained under the price pan 
limitation of 100. More recently, the JB joo} 
SEC permitted purchases at prices Hum 
above par, and a substantially larger §§ abc 
amount has been bought in. stri 
The prices paid in recent weeks §pro 
have been based upon the assumption [i cre 
that the debentures can be retired at Minot 
par in the event of dissolution and the J the 
estimate that the Supreme Court will § 
hand down its decision in the dis- Hof 
(Please turn to page 29) Wo 
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GOOD OUTLOOK 
FOR STANDARD 
NEW JERSEY 


With further wartime gains indicated, 
leading oil unit has encouraging peace 
prospects and inflation hedge attributes 


he recent award of an Army- 

Navy “E” to the Esso Labora- 
tories of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) for developing an im- 
proved type of smoke bomb for use in 
the Army’s M-1 motor-driven smoke 
machine, threw an interesting light 
on the wide range of the leading oil 
interest’s contribution to the war 
efort. 

Announcement of the award was 
accompanied by the statement that the 
laboratories have developed also a 
new flame thrower, even deadlier 
than the one in general use, and new 
and more effective types of incendiary 
bombs. 

Add to these items the production 
of fire control systems, machine gun 
and aircraft parts, and bomb adapters 
and the list affords a glimpse at sev- 
eral little known but highly impor- 
tant phases of the activities of SONJ. 
Normally, one might be inclined to 
sum up the oil industry’s wartime 
production as gasoline, aviation fuels, 
toluol and synthetic rubber compo- 
nents. Actually, the products are in- 
numerable. 


CURRENT ATTRACTION 


Currently the attraction of the oil 
issues generally lies in the steady ex- 
pansion of war demand and the out- 
look for yet further gains in sales vol- 
umes, which now are running well 
above 1942 figures despite the re- 
strictions on civilian usage of oil 
products. Hopes for an ultimate in- 
crease in the price of crude oil have 
not faded entirely, notwithstanding 
the most recent rebuff. 

A reasonable advance in the price 
of crude oil at this time not only 
would be of benefit to Standard and 
all other producing companies; it 
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Finfoto 


would encourage exploratory drilling 
for new oil sources and ease the drain 
on currently producing fields. 

Operating margins are favorable, 
transportation difficulties have been 
largely overcome, and products prices 
satisfactory. For the duration, few 
clouds can be discerned on the oil 
horizon. The postwar prospect like- 
wise is encouraging, and with the in- 
flation hedge characteristics of oil 
equities have been treated in previous 
articles in this series. 

What has been said of the industry 
in general applies as well to the 
Standard of New Jersey. The origi- 
nal parent of the Rockefeller group, 
its interests today are world wide. 
The foremost American oil corpora- 
tion, it is the principal competitor of 
Royal-Dutch Shell for leadership in 
the world’s markets. At the end of 
1942 it had 86 subsidiaries, of which 
66 were more than 99 per cent 
owned; in addition there were 7 af- 
filiates. Among its subsidiaries are 
such companies as the Imperial Oil 
Company, Ltd., of Canada, Humble 
Oil, Daggett & Ramsdell, Standard of 
Louisiana, Standard of Pennsylvania, 
Esso, Inc., and Creole Petroleum. 

Dislocation of Standard’s foreign 
markets, which began with the out- 
break of the war in Europe, reached 
its height after our entry into the 
conflict. Japanese aggression in the 
Far East eliminated production and 
refining operations of Standard- 
Vacuum, of which Socony-Vacuum 
and Jersey Standard each own 50 per 
cent, while tanker diversions and 
sinkings forced curtailment of Vene- 
zuelan and Colombian production. Be- 
cause of these difficulties Standard’s 
foreign production in 1942 dropped 
39 per cent from 1941, throwing the 


One of Standard’s natural 
gasoline recovery plants 


burden of providing crude require- 
ments on domestic sources which, 
normally, contributed about 65 per 
cent of the total consumption. 

Military requirements immediate- 
ly dominated the domestic field and 
the company swung into action. A 
large part of its capacity is now de- 
voted to the production of aviation 
fuels, high octane gasoline, special 
lubricants, toluol, butadiene and other 
hydrocarbon derivatives. 

The company at the outset made 
available to the United States Gov- 
ernment and to American industry 
its patents for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, aviation gas and toluol, 
specifying that for the duration of 
the war no royalties would be exacted 
for use of its patents or processes. 


RUBBER PROCESSES 


Two synthetic rubber processes are 
under Standard of New Jersey’s pa- 
tent control. One, the so-called buna- 
S process, utilizes butadiene, a liqui- 
fied gas derived as a co-product in 
the manufacture of ethylene and gaso- 
line. The other process employs 
butyl, an outgrowth of experiments 
with vistarex, the principal ingredi- 
ent being derived from oil refining. 
Early this year the company trans- 
ferred all of its buna patents perma- 
nently to the United States Govern- 
ment, which agreed to expend $5 mil- 
lion in synthetic rubber research. 
Standard also agreed with the Gov- 
ernment to license applicants to use 
its catalytic refining processes, and 
16 different companies have erected 
a total of 33 such units. 

While few details of military pro- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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OUR POSTWAR 
DOLLAR ABROAD 


The task of maintaining monetary stability 


must be shared by other nations through ex- 
change rates reflecting true economic equilibrium 


M onetary stability is the keynote 
of the various plans for post- 
war economic reconstruction and fis- 
cal rehabilitation. Whether discus- 
sions of the subject originate with 
private individuals and associations 
or bear the stamp of governmental 
approval, they are unanimous on one 
point, that without some kind of in- 
ternational stability of the rates of 
exchange there can be no lasting so- 
lution of the many problems arising 
from the economic and fiscal disloca- 
tions of this most destructive of all 
wars. 


MANY SUGGESTIONS 


How can international currency 
stabilization be achieved? Among the 
many suggestions made, the follow- 
ing have attracted widest attention: 
(1) Reversion to the classical gold 
standard; (2) gradual stabilization 
of the world’s currencies starting 
with the pound-dollar ratio; and (3) 
organization of an international 
agency and creation of an interna- 
tional currency. 

All three“proposals have their ar- 
dent supporters. Advocates of the 
gold standard are usually found 
among students trained in thinking 
along orthodox lines of banking and 
finance, and opposed to government 
interference in matters of foreign ex- 
change. Their conviction is based 
upon the historical fact that no other 
system has been more effective in 
maintaining stable rates of exchange. 

The chief advantage of the classical 
gold standard is its automatic na- 
ture, which imposes identical mone- 
tary policies upon the nations adher- 
ing to it. This means that the domes- 
tic purchasing power of currencies on 
the gold standard must either remain 
stable or move in unison in all coun- 
tries. The abandonment of these pre- 
rogatives spells the end of the classi- 
cal gold standard. This is what hap- 
pened during and after World War I 
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when the leading nations adopted as 
a substitute a managed gold standard. 

Because of the differences in inter- 
nal monetary policies and resulting 
arbitrary interference of the govern- 
ments with foreign exchange valua- 
tions replacing the automatic charac- 
ter of the free gold standard, the man- 
aged system was only temporarily 
and only partially successful. It is 
characteristic of the managed gold 
standard—and also its greatest draw- 
back—that its adherents are under 
economic coercion to follow the mone- 
tary policies of the dominant member 
of the group, which is the one with 
the largest gold reserve. Today the 
enormous difficulties of attaining any 
degree of identity and harmony of 
domestic monetary policies among the 
various nations are the greatest ob- 
stacle to a reversion to the gold stand- 
ard of the pre-1914 era as well as its 
substitute of the period between the 
two wars. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


The two other suggestions greatly 
vary in the method of approach to 
the problem of monetary stability. 
One group—of which Leon Fraser, 
President of First National Bank of 
New York, is an outstanding advo- 
cate—recommends the conservative 
way of evolution and would attain 
stability in progressive stages. The 
other group—which includes advo- 
cates of the Keynes and White plans 


for 


Which Industries 
Have Best Postwar Prospects? 


A New Appraisal 
of the Copper Shares 


—proposes to do the whole job in 
one grandiose sweep by establishing 
an international superbank with a 
new international currency. While 
the latter plans are unlikely to be put 
into practice in their present concep- 
tion, they nevertheless have greatly 
stimulated discussion of currency sta- 
bility. 

The Fraser solution appears to be 
the most reasonable as it is a logical 
development from existing condi- 
tions. For all practical purposes the 
world today is on a gold dollar stand- 
ard, with the U. S. currency the only 
important one tied to gold at the 
fixed ratio ($35 for one ounce of the 
yellow metal). All other currencies 
are measured by this yardstick. Even 
those by statute still on a gold basis 
are valued in international markets 
in terms of the dollar. 


METHODS VARY 


The present situation, however, 
places the United States at a distinct 
disadvantage inasmuch as the policy 
of maintaining the dollar at a fixed 
ratio to gold makes this country prac- 
tically helpless against other nations 
which adopt a course of depreciating 
their currencies to gain export advan- 
tages over the United States. There- 
fore, in order to distribute the bur- 
den and also the responsibility of 
maintaining monetary stability, inter- 
national arrangements are necessary 
for mutual protection. The Tripartite 
Agreement of 1936 between the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain and France, 
to which some other nations later on 
adhered, is a good example for such 
a contract. It worked successfully for 
some time but was discarded with the 
outbreak of World War II. 

To broaden the basis for interna- 
tional monetary stability, which today 
rests upon the dollar alone, the first 
step would be an agreement with 
Great Britain fixing a ratio for the 
pound to the dollar which would re- 
flect the equilibrium between the pur- 
chasing power of these two currencies 
in their home markets. Unfortunately, 
such a ratio cannot be calculated 
mathematically but must be found 
empirically. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing an exchange ratio which truly 
reflects international trade as well as 
the debtor-creditor relationship be- 
tween these two countries, probably 
will make it advisable to start stabil- 
ization with an experimental ratio 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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PAINT INDUSTRY 
HAS ABOVE-AVERAGE 
POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


War business sustains sales at high levels. Post- 
war will release rapidly rising war-deferred back- 
log, and expected building boom will help further 


nly normal vision is required to 
discern the favorable postwar 
prospects of the paint industry. It is 
not merely that homes and factories 
all over the country have gone for 
years without paint, and that a heavy 
potential demand has piled up. Cur- 
rent demand is much in excess of the 
productive capacity of the makers of 
surface coverings, and the end of hos- 
tilities appears certain to find a sub- 
stantial backlog of non-military or- 
ders on hand which will not be af- 
fected by the transition to peace. 
The paint industry, with prac- 
tically no reconversion problem, 
should have full order books on 
which to draw during the adjustment 
phase which will precede the shaping 
of a definite peacetime pattern. For a 
time at least the consumer probably 
will have to put up with fewer colors, 
emergency containers and other petty 
annoyances, but will get his paint. 


HOUSING BOOM 


Later on, the resumption of normal 
industrial activities, coupled with the 
housing boom which is expected to 
develop within a year or so of the 
end of the war, will come along to 
take up any slack. 

Another highly favorable factor is 
that in the postwar period American 
paint manufacturers will not be de- 
pendent upon foreign countries for 
many basic products. The war greatly 
altered that picture by forcing the 
industry to depend largely upon do- 
mestic sources for its materials. New 
products have been developed, su- 
perior processes have been perfected, 
and many of the old formulas have 
been superseded by new ones. The re- 
sourcefulness of the industry brought 
it safely through 1942, and will bear 
new fruit in reduced costs and better 
products in the years ahead. 

The six principal paint companies 
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are not all engaged solely in the 
manufacture of paints. Normally, 
more than half of Glidden Com- 
pany’s sales are of vegetable oils and 
food products, but more than half 
of its net has been derived from paints 
and chemicals. It is engaged also in 
the production of naval stores and 
rubber substitutes, and in metal re- 
fining. It was incorporated in 1917 
to carry on a business originally estab- 
lished in 1870. It has paid dividends 
in every year except 1922-25 and 
1928, 1931 and 1932. Payments have 
been at varying rates, with $.90 paid 
thus far this year against 80 cents in 
1942 and $1.50 in 1941. Narrow 
margins coupled with increased oper- 
ating costs and price ceilings restrict 
earnings expansion, but net for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 is be- 
lieved to have approximated the $1.70 
per share earned on the common in 
the preceding year. 

National Lead Company, the 
largest domestic manufacturer of ma- 
terials in which lead and tin are basic 
elements, is best known to the public 
through its “Dutch Boy” trademark. 
Dividends have been paid uninter- 
ruptedly since 1906. It has paid 
75 cents this year against 50 cents 
in 1942 and 62% cents in 1941. 
Earnings are running slightly ahead 
of 1942, with 42 cents reported for 
the first six months against 31 cents 
in the same 1942 period and 37 cents 
in the full 1942 year. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
carries on a_ business originally 
founded in 1754, manufacturing a 
general line of paints, varnishes, 
brushes and other products, sales be- 
ing made to the trade and through 
more than 50 of its own retail outlets. 
It manufactures synthetic bristles and 
substitutes. for rubber brush settings. 
Dividends have been paid in every 
year of the past 44 except four—1917, 


Battery of paint mixers at 
a Sherwin-Williams plant 


1918, 1933 and 1939. Dividends this 
year totaled $1.25, as in 1942. 

Sherwin-Williams Company, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes. Its sales have been 
making new peaks right along, and 
the fiscal year ended August 31 noted 
a gain of 11.6 per cent in sales over 
the preceding year. Net earnings how- 
ever have fallen somewhat under 
year-ago figures because of higher 
material and operating costs and ceil- 
ing prices on finished products. Its 
$3 annual common stock dividend 
rate, however, is well protected, with 
$5.07 earned per share in the 1942-43 
year, and indications that earnings 
should hold around that level. Or- 
ganized in 1884, dividends have been 
paid in every years since 1898. 


MATERIALS SCARCE 


Pratt & Lambert, wholly in the 
paint, enamel, varnish and lacquer 
field, conducts a business established 
in 1849, incorporated in 1885. It has 
been affected by scarcities of tung and 
linseed oil; and curtailed sales of 
products for civilian use. It has no 
regular dividend rate, but has made 
three quarterly disbursements total- 
ling $1.30 this year against $1.80 in 
1942 and $2 in 1941. 

Paraffine Companies, is engaged 
only partly in the paint and varnish 
industry, manufacturing floor cover- 
ings, building products and special 
fabrics for war purposes — mildew- 
proof, camouflage, flameproof and 
waterproof. It has discontinued many 
less essential items and for more than — 
a year has processed and machined 
howitzer barrels and parts. Earnings 
this year have held around the 1942 
level, with sales at the highest in the 
company’s history. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1943 


Allied Chemical A+ 

This high-grade war-peace stock is 
again in a buying range around 141, 
“off” 24 points from the 1943 high, 
117% points from the peacetime 1937 
top. (Reg. $6 an. div.—paid continu- 
ously throughout the depression— 
yields 4.3%.) In the absence of in- 
terim reports, omission of usual ex- 
tra dividend suggests earnings some- 
what below last year’s $9.24 per 
share, probably due to heavy reserves. 
In addition to ranking among leading 
producers of alkalis, acids, other 
heavy chemicals, coal tar products, 
dyes and pharmaceuticals, company 
holds 150,500 shares of U. S. Steel, 
270,000 Air Reduction, 201,637 
Owens-Illinois and several other im- 
portant investments. (Also FW, 
Mar. 24.) 


Atchison B+ 

An undervalued rail leader offer- 
ing a very liberal income return at 
about 51. (Ind. $6 an. div. yields 
11.8%.) The contrast of a $93.5 mil- 
lion (32.1 per cent) gain in 1943 
revenues through October and a de- 
cline of $12.4 million (19.2 per cent) 
in net railway operating income is 
explained by mounting taxes and 
wages. Detailed nine-month figures 
disclosed net before Federal taxes at 
$51.92 vs. $33.01 per share, but after 
these levies at $13.86 vs. $16.65 per 
share. Company continues to reduce 
its debt, yet September working capi- 
tal was $62.4 million vs. $47.5 mil- 
lion a year before, with $157.2 mil- 
lion cash and equivalent almost 
matching all current liabilities in- 
cluding $120.2 million tax liability. 
(Also FW, June 30.) 


Bangor & Aroostook pfd. 


C+ 

Would be inclined to release hold- 
ings on further strength in anticipa- 
tion of dividend arrears settlement; 


recent price 58. (Paid $7.50 in 1943; 
to pay $1.25 in Jan., when arrears 
will be $7.50.) Preferred earnings 
for the ten months through October 
jumped to $24.15 from $13.19 per 
share a year before, and prospects 
are that clearing of remaining pre- 
ferred arrears (aggregating but $287,- 
100) may be accelerated. Leverage 
in capital structure, dependence upon 
potato traffic and prewar inroads of 
truck competition combine to suggest 
an uncertain postwar outlook. (Also 
FW, Feb. 10.) 


Barnsdall Oil C+ 

Improving earnings and under- 
ground reserve position warrant re- 
tention of speculative holdings just 
above 15. (Reg. 60-cent an. div. plus 
20-cent Dec. extra yields 5.2%.) 
Earning 40 cents per share each 
quarter, company boosted its nine- 
month net to $1.20 this year from 88 
cents in 1942. Net result of recent 
extensive exploration over production 
has been a sizeable increase in crude 
reserves. Company has further im- 
proved its crude position by acquir- 
ing a half interest in Husky Refining 
Company, with 24 producing wells in 
the Oregon Basin, 2 on the Shoshone 
anticline and 5 in the Maverick 
Springs field, in addition to 1,000 
acres of adjacent leases. (Also FW, 
Mar. 31.) 


Gen. Am. Transportation Te 

May be held for income and en- 
hancement possibilities under 40. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 5.1%.) Ab- 
breviated interim reports disclose 
nine-month earnings of $9.67 vs. 
$6.23 per share in the 1942 period 
before taxes, $2.95 vs. $2.31 per share 
after tax deductions. Company re- 
cently organized Airborne Trans- 
ports, Inc., to produce large troop 
gliders on the Pacific Coast. In 


August, the tank storage terminals 
division was selected to operate two 
government-owned terminals in 
Florida, not yet completed but in 
partial operation. The railroad 
freight car building subsidiary is in- 
creasingly active on normal business 
and should experience a favorable 
1944. 


Hollander (A.) & Sons C 

Stock represents a highly cyclical 
business favored by present circum- 
stances; quoted about 14. (Reg. $1 
an. div., plus 25-cent extras in Jan. 
and Dec., yield 10.7%; another 25- 
cent extra is payable in Jan. 1944.) 
A major factor in the dressing, cur- 


ing, dyeing and blending of furs and yt 


fur garments, owning the Hollander 
Seal (dyed muskrat) trade names,™) 
company earned $1.65 per share on 
its 209,700 equity shares (sole 
capitalization) last year against 8/7 
cents in 1941, then in the first half 
of 1943 netted $1.54 vs. $1.13 per 
share. The closing December half- 
year period should make equally as 
good a showing. 


Motor Wheel C+ 

War-peace prospects warrant re- 
tention; recent price 15. (Paid 2 
cents each in March, June and Sept. 
30 cents in Dec.; 90-cent total yields 
6.0%.) Report for June year, allow- 
ing for estimated effects of renegotia-: 
tion, disclosed sales of $45.8 million 
vs. $36.1 million, income tax reserves 
of $5.02 vs. $3.55 per share, contin- 
gencies unchanged at 18 cents pet 
share and reported net of $2.27 vs 
$2.17 per share. Unspecified unfilled 
orders were “sufficient to assure sat’ 
isfactory operations for the curren! 
fiscal year.” Working capital rose to 
$7.7 million from $6.5 million and 
cash nearly doubled to $8.3 million) 
topping current liabilities. 
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Phelps Dodge B 

Price around 20 is the lowest in 
five years and contrasts with 597% in 
prewar 1937. (Reg. $1.60 an. div. 
yields 7.9%.) After 20 vs. 5 cents 
contingencies (including possible re- 
negotiation refund), first half netted 
$1.34 vs. $1.09 per share a year 
before, and final 1943 net should 
approach $3 vs. $2.77 per share. Com- 
pany reports before depletion. Year- 
end funded debt is expected to be 
reduced about $2 million. Huge new 
Morenci open-pit mine came into full 
production since the war and should 
prove an important factor in peace. 
Cancellation of DPC aluminum plant 
contract as a result of a general cut- 
back by WPB of new aluminum facili- 
ties, is of no material significance. 
(Also FW, Jan. 6.) 


Penick & Ford B+ 

Relatively inactive, bid and asked 
spread is sometimes wide, but stock 
is not unattractive at about 54 for 
income return, (Ind. $3 an. div. 
yields 5.5%.) Nine months’ earnings 
of but $2.19 vs. $2.61 per share a 
year before reflects severe squeeze 
between mounting corn and fixed 
products prices. The recent $7 ad- 
vance in by-product feedstuff ceil- 
ings, along with capacity volume now 
that material supplies are again am- 
ple, will largely counter the pinch in 
other products, but further relief is 
in order through higher ceilings or 
subsidies. Packaged goods, refined 
bulk products and animal feeds are 
about equal factors in the company’s 
normal output. 


Pepperell B+ 

A “blue chip” traded on the N.Y. 
Curb around 118, representing one 
of the soundest of the textiles. (Reg. 


$10 an. div. yields 8.5%.) In line - 


with an 11 per cent sales gain, the 
June fiscal year’s earnings before 
taxes rose to $64.39 from $54.67 per 
share in 1941-42, on the modest 97,- 
227 equity shares representing com- 
pany’s entire capital structure; but 
after increasing taxes, reported net 
was slightly lower at $20.19 vs. $20.21 
per share. Despite its large dividends, 
company has retained $43.12 of 
$80.12 earnings of past five years, 
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EXCUSE DELAY 


hen your copy of 

FINANCIAL Wor LD is 
late in reaching you, kindly 
bear in mind that train sched- 
ules are upset by war condi- 
tions. Naturally, war ma- 
terials and troops have first 
call on the country’s trans- 
portation facilities. 

The Editors 


and of $232.13 June book value, no 
less than $136.20 was in net quick 
assets alone. 


Raybestos-Manhattan B 

War-peace prospects warrant re- 
tention, below 25. (Reg. 37%4-cent 
divs. in Mar., June and Sept., plus 
$1 year-end in Dec., total of $2.12% 
yields 8.6%.) Nothwithstanding a 
new 9l-cent provision for post-war 
adjustments, renegotiation and con- 
tingencies, nine months’ net was 
slightly higher than a year ago, at 
$2.04 vs. $2.02 per share. Company 
normally manufactures a broad range 
of asbestos textiles and industrial 
rubber products now largely finding 
military applications. Brake linings 
and clutch facings are leading items, 
and something like half of output or- 
dinarily goes to the automotive trade. 


Southern California Edison B 
Price around 22 largely discounts 
possibility of dividend reduction. 
(Reg. $1.50 an. div. yields 6.8%.) 
Company has paid dividends continu- 
ously since 1910, and at not less than 
current rate since 1914. However, 
rising costs and taxes without com- 
mensurate rate increases, accentuated 
by the leverage of $138 million fund- 
ed debt and $85.4 million preferred 
stocks, reduced the September twelve- 
month net to $1.34 from $1.84 per 
share a year before, although quar- 
terly results have improved from 25 
cents in March to 30 cents in June 
and 43 cents in September. Company 
ranks as one of the nation’s largest 
integrated operating utilities. 


Thermoid Cc 
Around 7, stock is a low priced 
speculation in improving position. 
(Reg. 40-cent an. div. yields 5.3%.) 
Although handicapped by idle carpet 
looms (which produced army duck 
last year), Thermoid’s nine-month 
net recovered to 98 from 79 cents in 
the 1942 period, reflecting a 30 per 
cent over-all sales gain. October sales 
were up 35 per cent. Company re- 
cently offered $2.5 million 4%4s and 
an additional 124,250 shares of stock, 
at 102% and 8%, respectively, to 
provide for redeeming other debt. 
Latter included $900,000 of $1.2 mil- 
lion issued for Joseph Stokes Rubber, 
Trenton and Welland (Ont.) pro- 
ducer of rubber molded and plastics 
products. (Also FW, July 28.) 


U. S. Freight C 

Strictly on a statistical basis, stock 
is an undervalued speculation, at 
about 13. (Ind. $1 an div. yields 
7.7%.) In the first three quarters of 
1943, company’s reserve for Federal 
taxes equalled $1.44 per share. There 
was no such reserve in the 1942 pe- 
riod because of a $2.4 million loss 
through sale of steamship interests, 
that was to be taken in October. De- 
spite this handicap, the nine months’ 
net increased to $3.56 from $3.39 per 
share. The mid-year 1943 balance 
sheet disclosed an equity for the stock 
in net quick assets alone exceeding 
current quotations, at $14.46 per 
share. (Also FW, June 2.) 


Universal-Cyclops Steel C+ 

Not unreasonably priced around 
15, purely as a speculation. (Paid 85 
cents in Dec. 1942, 25 cents in Mar., 
30 cents each in June and Sept.; $1.70 
twelvemonth total yields 11.1%.) 
Contract renegotiation dealt this com- 
pany a severe blow, costing $1.80 per 
share after tax adjustments. The ef- 
fect is to reduce 1942 net from a re- 
ported $4.26 to $2.45, as against 
1941’s $3.51 per share. Because of $1 
per share new reserve for postwar 
adjustments of inventories and other 
contingencies, the first nine months 
of 1943 netted but $1.64 vs. $2.18 a 
year before, the September quarter - 
returning only 45 cents vs. $1 per 
share. 
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BUYING 
GOOD 
WILL 


Considerable furore has 
been aroused in Con- 
gressional circles by two 
incidents which have 
been widely publicized—the expendi- 
ture of our funds on the Canol oil 
project in Canada, running to over 
$130 million, for which as a war 
measure we have no immediate use, 
and the billions of dollars that Sen- 
ator Butler of Nebraska declares 
have been spent on non-war enter- 
prises in the South American repub- 
lics for the purpose of gaining their 
good will. 

As far as the Canol project is con- 
cerned, the War Department upholds 
it. But in regard to our contributions 
to our neighboring countries the only 
contention advanced by those respon- 
sible for them is that on a political 
basis they are warranted. They fur- 
ther dispute Senator Butler by as- 
serting he is ’way off as to the amount 
of money involved. 

But whether these commitments 
are right or wrong, no one is more to 
blame than our New Deal controlled 
Congress which, when it authorized 
appropriations, accompanied them 
with a blank check for the boon- 
dogglers to fill out. 

The experience which this coun- 
try had after the last world war in 
its efforts to help European nations 
rehabilitate themselves should have 
been sufficient warning that good will 
is not purchasable and any attempt 
to buy it is in the nature of a bribe. 
Once one stops giving money to a 
borrower, one generally makes an 
enemy for himself. 

To avoid giving our money away 
unless it is absolutely necessary, Con- 
gress should be made to examine 


carefully the purposes of all appropri- 
ations. That is the prerogative of 
Congress, which it should not fail in 
the future to exercise. 


THE 
GAMBOL IN 
WHISKEY 


Within the past 
month the stock mar- 
ket was enlivened by 
pyrotechnics in the 
distilling stocks which sent a couple 
of them skyrocketing. It can be said 
that the stock market did not benefit 
from all this fireworks, but in con- 
servative circles somewhat of a bad 
taste was left. 

An exhibition such as this had 
been considered almost impossible, 
for the SEC, since it became the po- 
liceman of the market place, was ex- 
pected to restrain such exuberance. 
This was one of the reasons why it 
was called into being. While this fast 
moving speculation was going on, it 
recalled similar incidents in 1929 
which resulted in causing the public 
to gamble recklessly as if the stock 
market were a Monte Carlo instead 
of a place where values could be 
bought and sold. 

The SEC may not have been in a 
position where it could intervene. 
That we don’t know. As a conserva- 
tive financial journal we could only 
deprecate the recent gambol in these 
whiskey stocks whose principals could 
only have benefited because of their 
better information of what was brew- 
ing—the distribution of special divi- 
dends payable in whiskey or the 
equivalent of it. 

Until this situation was publicly 
made known the affair was sur- 
rounded by mystery. It is not unlikely 
that some shareholders had held these 
securities for a long time and sold 


out some time ago when their pros- 
pects were more dubious. Those 
shareholders who did have good rea- 
son to feel nettled. 

It remains to be seen whether over 
the longer period it will prove a 
sound procedure for corporations to 
distribute their assets even if special 
conditions make it appear attractive 
to do so. 


OUR 
GOLD 
HOARD 


In the midst of all the 
discussion of postwar 
planning that is falling 
on our ears from all sides, 
strangely absent is any reference to 
an apparently forgotten asset which, 
if it were intelligently used, would 
greatly ease the inevitable period of 
transition to peacetime activities. 

This asset is our gold hoard, the 
largest in all the world and greatly 
envied by less fortunate nations, 
which now impotently slumbers in 
underground caverns at Fort Knox 
in Kentucky. There is another asset 
which, while not as consequential, 
also could become useful to some ex- 
tent, and that is our silver bullion 
buried at West Point and for whose 
accumulation a silver minded Admin- 
istration paid a price entirely out of 
range of what the metal was worth 
commercially. 

It is well known that throughout 
the development of civilization these 
two precious metals when freely cir- 
culated have been looked upon as 
tangible evidence of wealth and even 
to this day their hold upon human 
imagination persists. 

If released from their earthen 
vaults when the world is finished 
with this catastrophic war, and again 
used without restraint as circulating 
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media, these assets would unquestion- 
ably facilitate our postwar rehabilita- 
tion. 

Hence if more talk of postwar 
plans were centered on what part 
these metals are to play, confidence 
that we would be starting on the 
right foot would receive a stimulat- 
ing filip. 


SUBSIDIES 
INDIRECT 
TAXES 


For so long a period 
that it has become a 
second nature, the Ad- 
ministration has pro- 
ceeded on the theory it could speedily 
correct any defect in our economic 
machinery by granting subsidies or 
spending money in some way or an- 
other. In pursuing this course in the 
decade it has been in the saddle, bil- 
lions upon billions of our wealth have 
been uselessly burned up and for 
this we will have to keep paying 
interest for generations to come. 
When we assert this we do not refer 
to the war costs, which must be met 
however large the amount involved. 

If more people could be made to 
realize that subsidies are but an in- 
direct tax, which we pay so that a 
special class may benefit at the ex- 
pense of the rest of us, there would 
be less clamor or support for them. 

Despite this knowledge New Deal- 
ers still cling to the theory of subsi- 
dies, and in advocating their use, as 
they are now doing in their wild 
claim they are needed to fight off in- 
flation, they raise all sorts of dire 
phantasies of how much more living 
costs will jump if their wish is not 
granted. Congress so far has been 
against the payment of subsidies. 
Whether it will continue so in the 
event of a Presidential veto remains 
to be seen. 

But this much is known, that the 
subsidies that have been granted to 
keep the cost of living down have 
merely covered up the symptoms and 
failed to cure the disease. 


NEW SECURITY 
OFFERINGS UP. 


ew security offerings in Novem- 

ber totalled $132,937,040, com- 
pared with $124,969,100 in October 
and $14,616,000 in November, 1942. 
The total for the first eleven months 
was $1,276,449,740, compared with 
$987,798,100 in the 1942 period. 
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THE OUTLOOK NOW 


FOR REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Sharp recoveries registered since the depression are 
largely due to war earnings; peace is seen as a threat 


he expression is so inexact that 

it is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween “real estate” bonds and others. 
In the broader sense, all mortgage 
bonds are based directly upon real 
estate of some kind, many collateral 
bonds are so based indirectly, and 
even simple notes and debentures 
generally have “behind them” real 
properties of varying importance in 
relation to the obligation. 

For practical purposes, however, 
this group may be limited to those 
issues, mortgage or otherwise, de- 
pending for their interest and even- 
tual extinguishment, upon net income 
primarily and essentially from real 
estate as distinguished from manufac- 
turing or other operations. 

There used to be a time when this 
type of bond enjoyed relatively high 
investment rank, but the disastrous 
effects of prolonged depression upon 
occupancy and rental values, as re- 
flected in wholesale defaults during 
the 1930s, dropped them to compara- 
tively low esteem, from which they 
have never fully recovered as a group. 

It is true, of course, that war has 
given them a considerable boost, for 
war means abnormal industrial out- 
put, employment and trade in gen- 
eral, and hence naturally tends to- 
ward at least temporary restoration 
of high occupancy and improved ren- 
tals. The term “naturally” is used 


advisedly, for the natural tendency 
has not been given free rein under 
prevailing controls, particularly rent 
fixing in the face of climbing operat- 
ing costs, as represented especially by 
labor and materials. 

In theory, at least, the inflation 
which customarily accompanies and 
especially follows war should be a 
decidedly constructive influence upon 
real estate bonds available at dis- 
counts, for the obligations remain 
fixed in dollars whereas the under- 
lying tangibles advance to new values. 

Over the long range this could 
prove a powerful factor, but of more 
immediate concern is the likelihood 
that peace will bring a reversal of 
some of the constructive effects of 
war, with declining earnings, before 
inflation can become a serious factor. 


MANY TYPES 


Many different types of properties 
are represented in the “cross-section” 
comprising the tabulation. Bonds list- 
ed on the “big board” are those of 
(1) Bush Terminal Buildings, own- 
ing manufacturing loft buildings in 
Brooklyn, with some 5.5 million 
square feet of floor space; (2) New 
York Dock, with the largest ware- 
house and pier systems in the coun- 
try, covering 188 acres of the Brook- 
lyn waterfront; and (3) Paramount- 
Broadway, owning and operating the 


BONDS: 


nge. er-the-counter. 
years. 
1% (cumulative) contingent. 
contingent 

m—Not available. 
t—October fiscal year. 


s—April' half. 


Bush Terminal Buildings Ist s.f. 5s....... 
b—Equitable Office Buildings s.f. deb. 5s.. 
Hotel St. George Ist s.f. 4s...... 
g—London Terrace Ist & gen. mtge. 3-4s. 
New York Dock Ist 4s.......... 
k—Paramount-Broadway Ist s.f. 3-5%s... 
Schulte Real Estate inc. deb. 6s 
p—Starrett Corp. inc. 2%-5s..... 
Waldorf-Astoria s.f. 5s.......... 
Washington Properties gen. inc. 7s....... 


*Allowing for prior but not junior liens. 
Excha: a—Sept. 9 months. 
e—Fiscal year ended following February. 
h—March fi 
es fixed when issue outstanding has been reduced to $4.4 million). 

n—May fiscal years. 


Cross-Section of Real Estate Bond Field 


— *Times — 

1941-2 Recent Int. Earned 

Maturity Low Price 1942 1943 

190 66 88 26 a-31 

1952 10 #7 c-08 c-07 

1950 $55 e-15 £-2.6 

1951 477-23. aj-24 
1956 52 786 (0.9) me... 

1951 36% §69 n-02 n-Def. 
1950 17. §29 04 m-... 
1954 2 §23 Def. Def. 
1952 58 t90 r-15 s-18 


+tNew York Stock Exchange. §$New York Curb 
b—In reorganization. c—April fiscal 
f—August 12 months. % fixed, 
scal years. j—Approximate. k—. fixed, 214% 


p—2%% fixed, 24% (cumulative) contingent. 
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31-story Paramount (theater, store 
and office) Building at Times Square. 

New York Curb listings represent 
(1) Schulte Real Estate, a real estate 
holding company with various prop- 
erties mostly in the New York met- 
ropolitan area; (2) Starrett Corpora- 
tion, owning the 35-story Wall & 
Hanover St. Building in the Manhat- 
tan financial district and other prop- 
erties, while also an important con- 
struction contractor; and (3) Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, owner and operator (on 
land leased from New York Central) 
of New York’s finest hotel, a 47- 
story structure occupying the block 
between Park and Lexington Ave- 
nues and between West 49th and 
50th Street, with 2,200 guest rooms, 
banquet halls, etc. 

The others are traded “over-the- 
counter,” and include (1) Equitable 
Office Building (now in receiver- 
ship), with a 40-story office building 
occupying the New York City block 
bounded by Broadway, and Pine, 
Nassau and Cedar Streets with 14% 
million square feet of floor space; 
(2) Hotel St. George, operating a 
25-story hotel, etc., on Clark, Henry, 
Hicks and Pineapple Streets, in 
Brooklyn, with 2,050 guest rooms; 
(3) London Terrace, having apart- 
ment buildings on the block between 
West 23rd and 24th Streets, 9th and 
10th Avenues in New York City, 
with 1,510 rooms, or 700 apartments 
of 1 to 4 rooms each; and (4) Wash- 
ington Properties, owning the 1,800- 
room Wardman Park and other ho- 
tels, apartments and an office build- 
ing in the nation’s capital at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DANGERS AHEAD 


One need but glance at the “times 
interest earned” columns of the tabu- 
lation to see the danger to most values 
with any appreciable postwar con- 
traction in income. Moreover, al- 
though in even the current relatively 
favorable situation all of these issues 
are still selling at considerable dis- 
counts from parity, it is not be over- 
looked that these prices represent 
sharp recoveries from the depression 
lows and from the early 1940s. 

Many of these issues already had 
scored appreciable come-backs by 
then, but the average 1941-42 low of 
the ten issues in the tabulation was 
about 34. The average current price, 
however, is 58, representing an aver- 
age increment of about 70 per cent. 
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BAROMETER 


REBUILT PRODUCTION 


SHOWS GAINS 


Now more closely geared to strictly war- 
time activities, FRB index is again rising. 


New data 


fter having held in the narrow 
range of 202-203 from Febru- 
ary to August of this year, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production was revised to place 
the computation more closely in step 
with the country’s all-out war econo- 
my—with the result that the upward 
trend in the index which had per- 
sisted for a number of years has been 
resumed. 

Following a “drastic revision” in 
1940, the current changes bring in 
newly significant or newly available 
data, largely reflecting output of war 
materials, for increased barometric 
accuracy of the index. Increased by 
20 through these changes, a total of 
100 “series” now enter into this im- 
portant computation, distributed 
among 16 groups of manufacturing 
activities and two extractive indus- 
tries. 


MINOR DIFFERENCES 
Worked back to 1939, the re- 


vised index shows minor differences 
from the old through 1940, but the 
gap opened to 6 points in 1941, tripled 
to 18.4 points in 1942, and almost 
doubled again to 35.7 points (18 per 
cent) in July 1943. Taking 1935- 
39 as a base of 100, last July stood 
at 239, while August reached 241. 
In September the index recorded 243, 
and October 245. 

The effects of various revisions are 
summarized in the table by major 
groups of industries affected, in terms 
of points in the total index (con- 
densed) : 

July ~-Average 

1943 1942 1941 1940 
Chemical products 4.28 10 
Transportation equipment. 9.9 4.1 1.2 0.2 


All other groups........ 64 37 1.3 02 
Total index point 
i 35.7 18.4 6.0 1.5 


INCTEASE 

These new figures indicate that fac- 
tory and extractive output has 
doubled since inception of the de- 
fense program in mid-1940, and 
climbed 130 per cent since the start 


reflects wartime production 


of the war in mid-1939, but the up- 
trend is currently decelerating with 
the gradual attainment of war ex- 
pansion objectives. These data also 
indicate that 70 per cent of current 
industrial output is for war purposes 
—although the 30 per cent remainder 
for civilian goods, allowing for great- 
ly expanded over-all output, still 
represents some 70 per cent of aver- 
age civilian production in the 1935- 
39 base period. 

“Tt may be,” FRB observes, “that 
a reluctance to show too much change 
from past conditions has had an in- 
fluence on the results of this revision ; 
if so, it is probably in the direction of 
showing too little rather than too 
much rise in output per man-hour 
. .. In any event, the upward revi- 
sion in the index at this time is due 
largely to the use of new data in de- 
termining levels of production.” 

“Further revisions of the index in 
the war period should be small,” it be- 
lieves. As to the longer term, it adds 
“at best only certain of the problems 
that will arise with important new de- 
velopments in economic affairs or in 
statistical information can be taken 
care of in advance and in due course 
it will be necessary to make revisions.” 


LATEST FIGURES 


Most recent figures, for October 
and early November, indicate still 
rising war production, largely due to 
new highs in aircraft, engine and 
parts output. Lumber output, how- 
ever, is off more than seasonally, and 
notwithstanding reduced demand for 
building purposes, the supply situa- 
tion is critical. Coal production 
dropped 6 per cent in October from 
a year before, reflecting labor 
troubles, but has since increased. In 
foodstuffs, butter and cheese output 
declined—butter by 11 per cent from 
a year before—but meat packing 
continued to rise from an exception- 
ally high October level. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Pressure of peace ''threat'’ lifts, market prices improve 
after setting new lows. At current levels stocks are statis-— 
tically attractive, regardless of the price pattern in 


coming weeks 


PERSISTENT RUMORS of an early peace are shown 
now to have had little if any foundation, and during 
the past several market sessions stock prices have 
been advancing. The improvement has come not 
because the market is ''in favor of'' a continuation 
of the war, but because of its relief at not being 
called upon to appraise a whole new set of circum- 
stances that would be created by an immediate end 
to the war in Europe. 


OVERSHADOWING ALL other factors in market 
importance for the present have been the reports 
of the Cairo conference, and while digesting these 
accomplishments the market at the same time will 
be awaiting the outcome of the second meet- 
ing of the heads of the leading United Nations. 
Whatever the immediate response might be to 
these conferences, the investor should bear in mind 
the fact that over the longer range their influence 
will be decidedly beneficial (otherwise, following 
exploration of the groundwork at the Moscow meet- 
ings, they would not have been held). 


ON THE LAST day of November the industrial 
price average made another new low for the move- 
ment (although still above the low point for the 
year—119.26, set early in January). While trading 
volume during the month was higher than had been 
seen for some time, the daily average was only 
793,000 shares, and activity tended to taper off as 
the month progressed. Under less promising circum- 
stances the succession of lows made during the 
month would probably have encouraged a con- 
siderably greater amount of liquidation than was 
actually seen. As it was, failure of liquidation to 
develop in volume is a good indication that there 
is not a great deal of stock for sale. 


IN FACT, even tax selling has failed to develop in 
any real amount, which is surprising inasmuch as 
the market (as measured by the industrial average) 
for more than seven of the past eleven months has 
ranged above the |30-level. Of course, December 
is the traditional month for effecting tax sales, and 
it is likely that we will witness a significant amount 


of such activity in the coming weeks. In recent 
years, however, tax selling has tended first to make 
its appearance during November, with the volume 
of such selling increasing as the year-end 
approached. 


WITH THE stock market intermittently "worrying" 
from time to time in recent months that the highly 
desirable end of the European phase of the war 
was imminent, and with prices having declined 
as a consequence (around 30 per cent of the pre- 
ceding advance has now been lost), there is much 
support for the opinion that when the German col- 
lapse does come the event will have long past been 
discounted. 


DECEMBER IS usually a month of cross currents in 
stock prices, although gains almost invariably mark 
the last week of the year. But whatever the pattern 
of the weeks immediately ahead, a great many 
stocks around current levels are attractively priced. 
Not only are current earnings adequately support- 
ing the prices now prevailing, but present quotations 
are only modestly capitalizing the earning power 
that undoubtedly will develop in a peacetime 
economy. And looked at strictly from an income 
standpoint, the indicated average common stock 
yield of around five per cent should have consider- 
able attraction for investors. 


DESPITE RECURRENT displays in special groups— 
notably some of the liquor shares in recent weeks— 
there has been a comparative absence of specula- 
tive activity in this stock market. For a considerable 
number of months, purchases of low priced stocks 
have had to be strictly for cash. And the amount 
of brokers’ loans outstanding at the last report was 
but little more than one per cent of the total 
market value of all listed shares. 


THE BOTTOM of the decline from last July's high 
point will probably be in the vicinity of recent lows, 
and the opinion is repeated that investors should 
shape their policies accordingly. 

Written December 2; Richard J. Anderson. 
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TAX RELIEF: All intelligent plans for the stimu- 
lation of business in the postwar period include at 
least some measure of tax relief, and responsible 
Washington quarters feel that almost immediately 
following the capitulation of Japan the excess prof- 
its taxes should be repealed entirely. Fitting that 
thought into the generally accepted time. table of 
the war—which calls for a 1945 Japanese surrender 
—it is seen that next year's earnings may well be 
the last that will have to be used for EPT. Com- 
panies whose business has boomed entirely as a 
result of the war may thus enjoy a brief though 
sharp spurt in earnings. But more lasting benefits 
will come to companies which, while stimulated to 
only a limited degree by the war (if at all), have 
nevertheless had to pay out considerable sums un- 


der the EPT law. 


CONSTRUCTION TRENDS: Estimated volume 
of new building construction for October totalled 
$519 million, as against nearly $1.3 billion for the 
same month last year. While virtually all of the 
decline occurred in public construction (military, 
industrial, etc.), privately financed residential build- 
ing continued to run at subnormal levels, reflecting 
the rigid restrictions imposed on non-defense con- 
struction. But even if those restrictions were to be 
lifted, or substantially modified, it is unlikely that 
there would be any great improvement in ordinary 
private construction for a considerable time to 
come, because of shortages of materials. Not only 
are the necessary metal fixtures and equipment ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, but the manpower short- 
age in the timber regions has resulted in such an 
acute scarcity of lumber that the WPB is reported 
to be seriously considering placing it under a "con- 
trolled materials" plan. Busy on the manufacture 
of other materials for warfare, most of the build- 
ing equipment suppliers are unworried by the cur- 
rent and continuing paucity of residential construc- 
tion. On the contrary, the longer the present situ- 
ation persists, the greater the demand that will have 
to be met in the postwar period. The deficiency 
that had accumulated during the years of World 
War | resulted in construction activity scoring one 
of the sharpest increases of any field of business in 
the years immediately following that conflict. 


LIVING COSTS vs. WAGES: The latest figure 
for the National Industrial Conference Board's com- 
pilation of average factory pay stands at $47.16 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


(per week), for September—a jump of 90 cents in 
one month, after two months of stability. The Sep- 
tember average represents an advance of $5.37 
from the same month last year, but of more im- 
portance is the fact that the gain since the begin- 
ning of 1939 has now increased to $21.16. Looked 
at from another angle, during the 434 years that the 
cost of living (measured by the Conference Board's 
index) has risen 17 per cent—from 87.8 to 103.1— 
factory workers’ average weekly pay has been in- 
creased by 81 per cent! | 


BREWING SHARES UNRUFFLED: Although 
the shares of leading brewing companies are cur- 
rently selling near their highs for the year, their 
ascent to those levels was a gradual process uncon- 
nected with the recent market display by a number 
of the distilling issues. Brewery earnings for the 
current year are expected to be somewhat larger 
than the results reported for 1942, although the 
latter were well in excess of prevailing dividend 
rates. Aggregate sales volume—as measured by 
withdrawals—so far this year has been ahead of 
1942, but more recently the margin has been nar- 
rowing and September was the first month in a 
considerable time to fail to show a year-to-year 
increase. That fact, plus seasonal considerations, 
and labor and material shortages, suggests that the 
sales peak for the current cycle has probably been 
seen. Although the pending revenue bill would in- 
crease the tax on beer from $7 to $8 a barrel, this 
is not regarded as important from the standpoint 
of being a sales influence. As for the shares’ longer 
term prospects, it would seem that later on the 
industry's greatly expanded capacity will be a 
factor. Consumption has grown from 40 million 
barrels in 1934. to 64 million last year, and any 
material recession from the latter figure (such as 
might accompany shrinkage in factory employment, 
for instance) would probably result in price cutting 
and other competitive practices that cut into profit 
margins. 


TIME FOR GIFTS: For those who have made no 
gifts so far this year, there still is time (before the 
year-end) to do so, tax-free, within limitations. While 
formerly the specific yearly exclusion for gifts to 
any one donee was $4,000, the Revenue Act of 
1942 reduced that tax-free maximum to $3,000— 
the amount prevailing now. Beyond the amount of 
the exemption and up to $5,000, gifts are taxed 
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at 2!/, per cent, the rate ascending thereafter. A 
$20,000 gift, for instance, involves a tax of $1,200; 
$50,000, $5,250; and $100,000, $15,525. 


RETAIL TRADE: Continuing the pattern set in 
September, aggregate chain store sales in October 
were below year-ago levels, the decline amounting 
to 6.3 per cent. Thanks to previously accumulated 
increases, the total for the ten months so far this 
year still is nearly two per cent greater than that 
for the corresponding period of 1942. Four leading 
food chains show average gains of around three 
per cent, both for the month and for the period. 
Declines characterize the mail order—department 
stores. Drug chains still are enjoying increases, as 
are most of the variety chains. In the miscellaneous 
chain store classification, performance for October 
ranged from a year-to-year sales decline of 3! per 
cent for a furniture organization, to a gain of 30 
per cent for a retailer of men's clothing. 


9 MONTHS’ EARNINGS: N.Y.S.E. listed com- 
panies had an indicated increase of |1!/> per cent 
in aggregate earnings for the nine months as com- 
pared with the same period last year. Best group 
was the amusements, which earned 61 per cent 
more than for the January-September months of 
1942. Other wide gains were: automotive, 25 per 
cent, and petroleum, 2! per cent. Widest declines 
were shown by building and by mining. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES”’ (See page |8): 
Lima Locomotive Works will refund an addi- 
tional $991,756 of "excess profits'’ to Government 
as a result of reopening of renegotiation proceed- 
ings... . Tide Water Associated will pay a 25-cent 
dividend December 22, bringing 1943 total to 85 
cents vs. 70-cents in 1942... . President of Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy states that the road's 1943 tax 
bill will be about $60 million. . . . Freight carload- 
ings for the week ended November 20 as com- 
pared with the like week of 1942: Atchison, off 
| per cent; Chesapeake & Ohio, up !4.3 per cent; 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, up 5.4 per cent; 


_ Southern Pacific, up 14.5 per cent. . . . October 


and ten months total operating revenues as com- 
pared with the same periods last year: Atchison, 
up 11.3 and 32 per cent, respectively; Great North- 
ern, up 4.6 and 21 per cent; Louisville & Nashville, 
up 9.7 and 26.8 per cent; Pennsylvania, up 5 and 
17.9 per cent; Union Pacific, up 12.3 and 42 per 
cent, 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Consolidation 
Coal gets $6 million for two mines sold to Bethle- 
hem Steel; proceeds will be used to redeem $5 
million 5s of 1960. . . . Diamond T Motor completes 
arrangements with banks for a $24 million V-line 
of credit. . . . Public Utility Division of SEC rec- 
ommends that note and debenture holders of 
Standard Gas receive greater portion of company's 
new stock. . . . Brewing Corporation's sales for the 
fiscal year ended September 30 were 25.9 per cent 
above the previous year. . . . Declaration of 50- 
cent dividend by Chicago & Eastern Illinois marks 
the first common dividend in the road's history. . . . 
Sales and net profits of Schenley Distillers for the 
year ended August 3! were 46.6 and 37.2 per cent 
respectively above those of the previous year... . 
Westinghouse Electric's October war material ship- 
ments were the largest in the company's history. 
. . . Standard Oil of Ohio is building an $8.5 mil- 
lion aviation gasoline plant in Cleveland. . . . Van 
Norman Company completes renegotiations of 1942 
profits and will refund $1 million to the Govern- 
ment... . Food Fair plans new $3.5 million deben- 
ture issue, using part of proceeds to retire bank 
loans. . . . Greyhound acquires substantial minority 
interest in Interstate Transit Lines and Union Pacific 
Stages. . . . Sweets Company resumes dividend 
after lapse since 1932. . . . Northwest Airlines car- 
ried 59.8 per cent more pounds of air mail in the 
past ten months than in the same 1942 period... . 
Operating profits of Radio-Keith-Orpheum for the 
39 weeks to October were 41.8 and 504.4 per cent 
above the same periods of 1942 and 1941. 
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sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on 


. 


The selections in this department are based on 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME ot 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & 


Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003.. 105 4.29 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, ‘70... 97 4.64 102!/,, 
Western Maryland Ist 5Y2s,'77... 98 5.61 105 
3 FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 87 4.60 105 
2 N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/os,'78 84 5.36 102 
: Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 76 7.89 110 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, ‘49... ... 92 4.35 100 


potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 


to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 38 $1.70 $1.05 $3.22 c$2.08 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 = 1.00 1.54 b0.58 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 250 2.50 {4.20 {¢2.98 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 52 6.00 6.00 27.79 c13.86 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 55 6.00 6.00 6.32 4.86 
26 2.00 1.50 2.15 1.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 35 3.20 3.20 5.31 2.90 
Commercial Solvents ... 13 0.60 0.60 1.27 0.75 
Continental Can ....... 32 1.25 1.00 1.77 rl.63 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 27 0.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 31 2.00 2.00 3.05 2.73 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 25 1.40 1.40 3.72 2.57 
General Electric ....... 35 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.09 
Glidden Company ..... 18 0.80 0.90 kI.70 60.62 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. 
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_ Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 


page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


studies of values, individually considered in relation 


to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME — 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 96 5.21% 100 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 102 4.90 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 45 5.00 47\/, 
Reynolds Metals cum....... 90 6/11 107, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 95 4.21 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 80 6.25 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 37 8.16 55 
Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 86 6.98 110 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 70 5.00 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 95 5.79 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 


commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Adams-Mills ........... 30 $1.75 $1.25 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ......... 27 «$1.67 $2.00 $1.84 $2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 13 0.80 0.80 1.14 b0.60 May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 bl.68 
Amer. News ........... 35 1.80 1.80 3.62 b2.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 2. 2.29 b1.08 
Borden Company ...... 28 1.40 1.50 1.91 b0.87 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 76 8 3.50 3, ar 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 5.00 5.00 Philip Morris .......... 82 5.00 4.50 62.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 44 3.50 3.00 4.25 3.03 Standard Oil of Calif... 36 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison .... 21 1.60 1.60 1.70 l.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 52 2.50 2.50 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 36 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.tl Union Pacific R.R....... 96 6.00 6.00 26.14 ¢13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 33 2.50 2.50 3.01 0.65 United Biscuit ......... 19 1.00 1.00 2.61 1.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 40  2.00° 1.00 3.27 ¢2.95 U. $. 22 1 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 25 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 eee 26 1.60 1.60 k2.27 k2.20 


Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 


Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 


STOCKS 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 4 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 c$5.21 
Homestake Mining ..... 38 . 2.20 b0.75 
Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 {4.51 tb2.06 
Lima Locomotive ...... 34 2.00 1.50 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 72 7.00 7.00 16.59 cl1.85 
McCrory Stores ....... 15 1.00 1.00 1.90 2.22 
National Lead ......... 18 0.50 0.75 0.87 b0.40 
New York Air Brake... .. 34 2.00 2.00 4.02 2.68 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 25 2.50 2.50 7.71 4.82 
16 O50 0.75 2.47 b0.92 
Thompson Products ..... 30 1.50 1.50 6.49 6.43 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 13 0.70 80.85 1.32 cl.13 


Timken Roller Bearing... 44 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
United Fruit ........... 70 *2.25 4.08 b1.29 
52 4.00 4.00 5.35 3.60 


a—First quarter, b—Half year. c—9 months. k—Fiscal year 


to October 31, 1942. r—I2 months to September 30. s—I2 months to July 31. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Japan sentenced. FDR losing in Congress. Gov- 
ernment pays no taxes. Mounting postwar refunds 


LEGISLATIVE WARS here at 
home have not been going so well 
for our delegate to the big confer- 
ences abroad. The President’s own 
farm subsidy leaders already are 
reconciled to overwhelining defeat in 
the Senate as in the House, where 
the anti-subsidy bill passed by a bet- 
ter than 8-to-1 vote, and seem to feel 
less assured that they can muster the 
support even to sustain a Presiden- 
tial veto. Ultimate compromise is in 
the air, however, with the Adminis- 
tration to give much ground but Con- 
gress to tolerate certain definite sub- 
sidies on specific items, after the ex- 
pected veto. His tax leaders, too, are 
nearly “bursting their blood vessels” 
with frenzied admonitions that ap- 
pear to carry little real hope. 


One wonders, in fact, how some of 
the spokesmen for executive depart- 
nents and alphabetical agencies will 
have the “face” to stay on when the 
Senate follows the House on these 
issues, in view of their completely 
“defeatist’ sentiments. 


SPEAKING OF TAXES, the ef- 
fects of government ownership upon 
state and local taxes are coming in 
for more and more attention. The 
U. S. Government now owns about 
383.6 million acres of land, amount- 
ing to something like a fifth of all 
the area of the country. It is simple 
arithmetic that exemption of one 
fifth of all lands from property taxes 
is equivalent to a one fourth boost in 
the levies against other (private) 
owners. Senator Byrd’s_ valuable 
Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Non-Essential Federal Expenditures 
has recommended immediate liquida- 
tion of surplus holdings, but local in- 
terests are now apprehensive of the 
effects upon land values and would 
prefer gradual liquidation. . 


This takes one back to the old il- 
lusion about supposedly drastic sav- 
ings to utility consumers through 
public ownership, which actually de- 
rive from community losses of prop- 
erty and other taxes amounting to 
perhaps a fifth of revenues (rates). 
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POSTWAR REFUNDS are seen 
by New York Stock Exchange Presi- 
dent Emil Schram, who cites recent 
unofficial estimates that such refunds 
to corporations might run between 
$15 billion and $30 billion, as perhaps 
presenting “a grave problem of na- 
tional financing.” He sounds the 
warning that “industry should con- 
sider what might be the effect upon 
the public mind of such large refunds 
of taxes at a time of economic dis- 
locations resulting from transition 
from a war to a peace economy.” 
Some time ago (FW, Capitol: Tides, 
October 13) it was observed that 
the seriousness of the mounting post- 
war demand and short term obliga- 
tions of the Government, through 
piling huge refundable taxes atop bil- 
lions of redeemable bonds, was some- 
thing the Treasury and lax legisla- 
tors should contemplate soberly. 


Mr. Schram regards the proposal 
advanced in Congress for reducing 
tax allowances on invested capital as 
“an attack on business success,” par- 
ticularly as regards “feast or famine” 
industries. 


BIG STAKES for which the ter- 
rible game of global war is being 
played were perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated by the Axis aggressors when 
they started it all, but they should 
shudder with the realization forced 
upon them by the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences. With Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
full participation in the former, but 
with Roosevelt and Churchill com- 
pletely concurring, Japan now knows 
her loss of the war will carry away 
not only all gains in the early stages 
of World War II, but virtually all 
of nearly a half century of prewar 
expansion—the latter itself embrac- 
ing over 600,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory with more than 70 million 
population. China would regain both 
Manchuria and long-lost Formosa 
itself, while Koreans would regain 
the independence for which their pre- 
war hopes were indeed slender. 


The mental thunderbolt for Ger- 
many has yet to be released from 


Teheran, where Stalin becomes a 
powerful factor, but if it is to follow 
the same pattern, she too is to under- 
go major operations not limited to 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and later 
occupied territories. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania were not among UNRRA 
conferees—does this mean they al- 
ready are conceded to Russia? ... 
World superstate idea is sharply 
downtrending ; so is global RFC.... 
‘“Demobilization machinery” says one 
observer, “will be the mobilization 
machinery in reverse gear,” i.e., in- 
cluding WPB and OPA. Opinions 
differ as to whether Bernard Baruch 
plans to back Nelson as WPB Chief 
in demobilization—they disagree on 
certain points. . . . West Coast con- 
gestion is seen as likely to increase 
when the European phase of the war 
is over and we are concentrating upon 
the Pacific War... . In postwar tax 
backtracking, the undistributed prof- 
its tax may reappear in more sound 
form through exemption of dividends 
from taxes, as with interest... . Is 
the anti-subsidy legislation stocking 
FDR’s political arsenal by taking the 
lids off prices? . . . Secretary Hull’s 
Moscow-won prestige has strength- 
ened his Department of State over 
other foreign agencies of the Gov- 
ernment; Cairo and Teheran may 
screen his glory somewhat... . 
Arizona Republican National Com- 
mitteeman Kelland’s suggestion that 
Republicans and Democrats adopt 
not similar but identical planks on 
foreign relations finds a dissenter in 
1936 nominee Landon, . . . An ob- 
server notes WPB’s_ component 
scheduling resulted in “a stack of 
forms 21 feet high for October” 
from one company—General Electric. 


By Theodore K. Fish 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


American Tobacco has sent millions 
of cigarettes to the armed forces, but 
in the rush has not forgotten the real 
owners of its corporation — as a holi- 
day gift each stockholder will receive 
a carton of “Lucky Strikes.” . . 
A new version of a safety razor, 
which carries within its own head 
an extra supply of blades, has been 
patented by Gillette Safety Razor — 
the improved razor is equipped with 
a device which makes it possible to 
eject the old blade and insert a new 
one by a flip of the finger. . .. Knapp- 
Monarch Company has perfected a 
new type of room heater which com- 
bines an electric fan with an inex- 
pensive parabolic heating unit — the 
fan is small and fits inside the center 
of the reflector of the heater. . . . The 
new chemical “de-salter” that takes 
the salt and other harmful ingredients 
out of sea water and makes it fit to 
drink, is a product of the Permutit 
Company—one briquet of this chemi- 
cal compound, weighing less than four 
pounds, will convert seven quarts of 
any ocean into an equal amount of 
drinking water. . . . Another indica- 
tion of the varied interests of the 
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Insured Safety 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Farm and Home Full Paid 
Investment Certificates offer 
Federally insured safety up to 
$5,000. Current dividend 3%. 
One of the Nation's largest 
associations . . . assets of more 
than $25,000,000. Exception- 
ally strong reserve position. 
We invite inquiries. 


FARM AND HOME 


Savings and Loan Association 


Nevada, Mo. 


By Weston Smith 


Koppers Company is revealed in the 
announcement that it had acquired 
the Coated Products Corporation— 
this merger involves the rights to the 
‘“Plastipitch” process for weather- 
proofing all kinds of prefabricated 
metals. . . . National Marking Ma- 
chine Company has introduced its 
own version of a sunburn preventive, 
this one being devoid of the usual 
metallic elements common to similar 
preparations—this compound, there- 
fore, is “non-toxic” to the skin and 
provides complete protection against 
ultra-violet rays. . . . Both Devoe & 
Raynolds (“Dehydray”) and Sher- 
win-Williams (“Kem-Tone”) have 
exceeded all expectations in the pro- 
duction of their dehydrated water- 
emulsion paints—while regarded as a 
wartime substitute in some quarters, 
these new finishes are expected to be 
permanent additions to the lines of 
both companies when peace returns. 


Radiovisionals 


The model half-hour of television 
entertainment planned by Compton 
Advertising, Inc., will be previewed 
at the New York station of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., on De- 
cember 15 and then presented at the 
General Electric studios on December 
17—this is a “package” telecast 
which combines various programming 
techniques. . . . Following the merger 
of Detrola Corporation with Interna- 
tional Machine Tool Corporation, to 
be known as International Detrola 
Corporation, the combined company 
will inaugurate plans for a new line 
of postwar products — several elec- 
tronic devices “of a most unique 
nature” are being readied for peace- 
time use. . . . Radio Corporation of 
America has secured a patent on a 
relay system for FM (Frequency 
Modulation) and television broad- 
casts, which up to now have been 
limited in range to the horizon sur- 
rounding the transmitter — under 
this new system, a chain of stations 


is utilized to pick up the waves and 
carry them around the curve of the 
earth. . . . The Blue Network, re 
cently sold by RCA to a group heade¢ 
by Edward J. Noble, is preparing to 
operate its own network of FM and 
television stations —all units -of the 
chain, including WJZ of New York, 
WENR of Chicago and KGO of San 
Francisco, will make applications for 
individual licenses. 


Plastic Parade 


special nylon plastic, called 
“FM-1,” has been developed by E. I. 
duPont de Nemours for the manv- 
facture of “zippers” — because of its 
extreme toughness and its immunity 
to solvents in dry-cleaning and the 
heat of a flatiron, this new molding 
material is expected to find a host of 
postwar uses in making slide fasten- 
ers, and in a wide variety of colors. 
. . . Latest improvement in_ plastic 
window screens is covered in a patent 
of Dr. Camille Dreyfus, president of 
Celanese Corporation of America— 
the screening material is formed 
from spiral thread, made from cel- 
lulose acetate, and the warp and 
weft threads are adhesively joined at 
all intersecting points. . . . Eastman 
Kodak actually is the producer of a 
raw material for making bullets, as its 
“Tenite” plastic is now being con- 
verted into practice pellets for anti- 
aircraft training guns by Keolyn 
Plastics Company—use of these syn- 
thetic bullets is said to save the U. S. 
Army $174 per minute, as compared 
with the real thing. . . . National 
Dairy has its “Aralac” skim milk 
fibre, and thus it is not surprising to 
see Borden Company filing patents 
in a similar field—the latter has regis 
tered two processes: (1) a urea 
formaldehyde type plastic, comprising 
a reaction product prepared by heat- 
ing, and (2) a reaction product of 
urea and either a vegetable or ani- 
mal protein. . . . America’s oldest 
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nilitary decoration, first authorized 


“plastic age” — the Purple Heart 
Medal now is being fashioned from 
“Lucite,” the same plastic used for 
making giant bomber nosepieces. 


Transportation Topics 


Reports that the coal-burning type 
of iron horse will continue to domi- 
nate the railroads long after the war 
have not considered the progress 
‘made by General Electric in the re- 
cent development of Diesel-electric 
locomotives—they are reputed to far 
surpass anything now on the road 
beds, with motors providing greater 
power and higher speeds and requir- 
ing less space and less weight. . . . 
The City of New York will soon have 
more to say about its plans for a sys- 
tem of mid-town Manhattan airfields 
and roof-top runways to provide 
shuttle service to the metropolitan 
airports — in this connection it is re- 
ported that one New York brewery 
has been designed with a helicopter 
landing field and airdrome in one part 
of the structure. .. . There is reason- 
able assurance that Willys-Overland 
Motors will continue the manufacture 
of “jeeps” when peace returns—the 
performance of this light truck as a 
military instrument has placed it in a 
strong position as an essential piece 
of farm equipment after the war... . 
Anthony Company has introduced a 
new “Tailgate Loader” which makes 
it possible for one man to load a truck, 
moving van or truck-trailer—attached 
to the back of a vehicle this lifting de- 
vice operates on finger-tip pressure 
and will handle crates or drums 
weighing to 1,500 pounds. 


Textile Topics 


Parachute fabrics, rejected by the 
armed forces because of unusually 
severe tests, are providing a new raw 
material for the men’s wear manu- 
facturers — neckties, shirtings and 
sports clothing are among the prod- 
ucts which have been found suitable 
thus far. . . . Ramie, the shrubby 
Chinese perennial of the nettle family 
which produces a fine fibre similar 
to cotton, now is being grown success- 
fully in Florida by the Dixie Fibre 
Processing Company — the fibre can 
be mixed easily with wool, rayon and 
other yarns in fabricating various tex- 
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tiles. . . . The blouses of the official 
uniform adopted by Western Union 
for its messenger girls is made of 
Koda,” an acetate rayon of Eastman 
Kodak — the textile was selected for 
its high resistance to wear and soiling, 
as well as the fact that it can be 
washed as easily as a pair of stockings. 
. . . Unique in fabric patents is that 
of Evelyn Hulvey which involves 
making a textile directly out of 
feathers — the feathers are over- 
lapped in such a way that the stitching 
passes through the quill of each 
feather, thus resulting in a quilt that 
actually is ‘‘as light as a feather.” ... 
Kimberly-Clark’s experience with its 
“Facetex,’ an impregnated material 
to replace heavy fabrics like canvas 
and duck, assures that this material 
will find many postwar applications— 
this “paper textile,” because of its 
waterproof quality, will serve in mak- 
ing inexpensive tents, raincoats, tar- 
paulins, etc. 


Miscellany 
R. H. Macy & Company is setting 


up a division to handle national dis- 
tribution of its “Supremacy” drug 
products, a private brand line carried 
in its department stores—a campaign 
is scheduled to encourage drug stores 
to stock a selection. . . . Columbia 
Pictures will continue its franchise 
with New York’s Radio City Music 
Hall for another three-year period— 
this continues an unbroken chain of 
contracts since 1933, when the 
world’s largest theatre started show- 
ing motion pictures. . . . The tubular 
railway car axles recently introduced 
by Pittsburgh Steel, are now being 
turned out at the rate of 500 units per 
day—this is the axle that weighs 
about 40 per cent less than the con- 
ventional solid axle, but shows far 
greater strength and fatigue resist- 
ance. .. . A new instrument which 
tests the efficiency of Diesel and other 
internal combustion engines by 
measuring gas leakages from the cyl- 
inders has been perfected by Pure Oil 
—the device is constructed so as au- 
tomatically to record a continuous 
story of the operations of an engine. 
. . . Unique in wartime literature is 
the booklet issued by Procter & Gam- 
ble—title: “Soap, Tool of Peace, 
Weapon of War.” . . . Rockwell- 
Barnes Company, manufacturers of 
stationery, is preparing something 
new in office equipment—it is called 
“the greatest advance in its field.” 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number ten of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 


““Cocktails”’ 
for the Axis 


Every time an 8-inch howitzer barks. 
a gallon of war alcohol is consumed. 
Every two shots from a 155 millimeter 
howitzer, aimed and fired in the direc- 
tion of our enemies, require a gallon 
of war alcohol in the gun powder. And 
the 3-inch anti-aircraft gun needs a 
gallon of this same precious war alco- 
hol for every four shots. 

The beverage distillers will produce 
this year 230,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol for war. And since about a quarter 
of a pound of alcohol is used in mak- 
ing a pound of smokeless powder, this 
amount is sufficient to make approxi- 
mately 3,285,000,000 lbs. of smokeless 
powder. 

To make one 16 x 600 tire of syn- 
thetic rubber, 544 gallons of alcohol 
are required. So the amount of alcohol 
the beverage distilleries will produce 
this year, could make more than 41.,- 
000,000 synthetic rubber tires. 

Now you will understand why the 
Distilling Industry discontinued mak- 
ing beverages, and is now devoting al} 
of its distilling facilities -24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week to hasten the day 
when we can resume normal peacetime 
pursuits. 

How fortunate the nation, that this 
industry was on hand, so that its facil- 
ities could be converted, literally over- 
night, to making alcohol for war. Had 
the present catastrophe occurred dur- 
ing the lamentable prohibition period, 
the plaintive cry of “too little and too 
late” would have been plainly audible 
over the length and breadth ‘of our 
country. 

If you cannot get your favorite prod- 
uct as often as you would like, remem- 
ber that not a drop of whiskey has 
been made by any legal American dis- 
tillery since October, 1942. 

We have tried to distribute our 
stocks—made in peacetime—equitably 
to our distributors; they have tried to 
do likewise to their trade—the retailers. 
“Cocktails” for the Axis come first 
these days—and no rationing. 


So, make what you do get last long- 
er. It was made in peacetime. Qualita- 
tively, the product of a good distillery 
is the same. Quantitatively, it is less. A 
simpler way of saying this is: it’s just 
as good, but there isn’t so much of it. 
Greater appreciation always—when it’s 
hard to get. Agree? 

MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp. 
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ome evidences of a trend toward 

higher yields on low coupon 
utility bonds were shown in declining 
quotations for Consolidated Edison 
3%s and similar issues, and by de- 
velopments in the new issue market. 
Upon the termination of the syndi- 
cate for the recently offered Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric 3s, bids 
dropped 2% points below the offering 
price. 

The Central Power & Light 3%s 
were awarded on a syndicate bid of 
98.269, when it became evident that 
the minimum bid requirement of par 
would have to be eliminated. Specu- 
lative rail bonds showed improvement 
following a week of irregularity in 
which price declines were in the ma- 
jority. 


M.-K.-T. BONDS 


Obligations of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad have made a 
good response to the sharp gains in 
earnings reported for September and 
October. For the eight months 
through August, net income declined 
from $2.4 million to $1.9 million in 
the face of a 46 per cent increase in 
gross revenues. In both September 
and October, net income exceeded $1 
million (despite very large tax ac- 
cruals), compared with $423,4°1 and 
$947,011 last year. The change is 
largely explained by the fact that the 
company completed its rehabilitation 
program which called for extraordi- 
nary maintenance expenditures. The 
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maintenance ratio declined from 39 
per cent in the eight months through 
August to 26.1 per cent in September. 

M.-K.-T. 4s, 1962, have recently 
been quoted at approximately the 
same price as the first 4s, 1990, which 
usually sell substantially higher be- 
cause of their senior mortgage posi- 
tion. The other “prior lien” bonds 
(which rank below the first 4s, de- 
spite their name) likewise are out of 
line. 

The abnormal price relationship re- 
flects heavy open market purchases 
by the company, which are concen- 
trated in the earlier maturities. Al- 
though this situation may continue 
for some time, the fundamental posi- 
tion of the first 4s of 1990 is much 
stronger and it is suggested that hold- 
ings of the “prior liens” be switched 
into this issue. 


U. S. REALTY 6s 


The sharp gains recorded by U. S. 
Realty & Improvement debenture 6s, 
1944 (which sold at 20 or below in 
both 1942 and 1943) find justifica- 
tion in plans for meeting this January 
1 maturity, and that of the guaran- 
teed G.A.F. Realty 6s. Holders are 
offered $650 cash for each $1,000 
principal amount, or the option of 
exchanging for $300 cash and $800 
new 4 per cent debentures due in 
1950. If a sufficient number of bonds 
should be deposited by December 31 
to make the plan effective, full Janu- 
ary 1 interest will be paid. U. 


Realty has been disposing of some of 
its interests; holdings in Plaza Hotel 
(New York) were sold to Atlas 
Corporation recently. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL 5s 


Tentative arrangements were made 
several months ago for sale of two 
coal mines in West Virginia to Beth- 
lehem Steel for $6 million. The 
transaction has now been completed, 
and Consolidation Coal is using a lit- 
tle over $5 million of the proceeds in 
the redemption of its 5 per cent 
bonds, due 1960. The entire issue 
has been called for payment on Jan- 
uary 1. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


A possible hint as to the outcome 
of Ex Parte 158, in which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is 
considering the arguments for com- 
pulsory competitive bidding on all 
sales of railroad securities, may have 
been given by Commissioner Porter 
in comments accompanying the ap- 
proval of the Atlanta & Charlotte re- 
funding. These 334 per cent bonds 
were sold on a bid of 99.039. Mr. 
Porter, who is chairman of the 
finance division of the Commission, 
remarked that this deal shows that 
competitive bidding does not neces- 
sarily bring high prices on security 
offerings. 

_ In Mr. Porter’s opinion, the bonds 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date 


1, 1944 
1, 1944 


Issue Amount 
Armour ‘& Co, (Del.), 1st C 
4s, 1957 $251,000 Jan. 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
SS Lines coll. 5s, Entire 
Blackstone Valley G. E. 
s, 1965 and D Sus, 


6: Entire Dec. 24, 1943 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Ist I 3%s, 196 1,000,000 Dec. 28, 1943 
Consolidation Coal Co. 25- 
yr. 5s, 1960 Entire 1, 1844 
Consolidated Textile Co. 1st 
5s, 195 99,997 . 8, 1944 
. 24, 1943 


3 
Froedtert Grain & Malting 
9 155,000 
1, 1944 


deb. 3%s, 1 
Georgia-Carolina Power Co. 
109,000 
. 22, 1943 
Dec. 17, 1943 


lst 5s, 1952 
Gulf States Stee] Co, 
4%s, 1961 
Jan. 1, 1944 
Dec. 20, 1948 


Idaho Power Co. Shs. 1967 .*18, 000 
Clearfield Coal 
Dec. 31, 1943 
3, 


. 20, 1948 
. 1, 1944 
Colorado Power Co. 
Ist A, 1947 . 27, 1943 
Southern Pacific Co. 
3%s, 1946 1 1, 1944 
United ag Co. (Albany) 2, 1944 


20-yr. inc. 
West Ohio Gas Co. 1st 5s, 
1958 1, 1944 


4s, 
Newfoundland & Power 
Ist 4%%8, 195: 
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should have brought at least par. He 
cited two instances of negotiated 
sales; one, the Pennsylvania, Ohio & 
Detroit first and refunding 334s, 
which sold at 100%. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s credit is stronger 
than that of the Southern Railway, 
but Mr. Porter pointed to the fact 
that the Atlanta & Charlotte bonds 
are secured by an exclusive first lien 
on indispensable main line track, and 
have a 20-year maturity, while the 
P., O. & D. bonds share the lien with 
other series of bonds, are secured by 
branch mileage, and have a 25-year 
maturity. 


BRAZILIAN BONDS 


The market’s initial response to the 
Brazilian Government’s comprehen- 
sive plan for adjustment of federal, 
provincial and municipal bonds pay- 
able in the United States and Great 
Britain was favorable. Prices ad- 
vanced 2 to 6 points on the day of the 
announcement. Much of the enthusi- 
asm was lost in later sessions and the 
reactionary trend was not halted until 
last Wednesday. 

The plan carries two options. The 
first maintains the full principal 
amount, with no change in the obligor, 
and interest is reduced to 33-3% 
per cent for the strongest issues; the 
rates range from 1% per cent to 2% 
per cent for state and municipal is- 
sues with the exception of the favored 
Sao Paulo coffee realization loan. 
Under Option B, the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes the debt obligations 
of the political subdivisions, cash 
payments ranging from $75 to $175 
per $1,000 are offered, the remaining 
principal amount of the bonds is re- 
duced in most cases to $500 ($800 
for Federal Government bonds and 
Sao Paulo coffee realization 7s), and 
interest on the reduced principal is 
to be paid at the rate of 334 per cent. 

The Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council recommends the plan to 
“the favorable consideration of the 
bondholders,” on the grounds that the 
terms are considerably better than 
those originally offered by the Bra- 
zilian Government, and its belief that 
the offer is the maximum which 
could be obtained. It is undoubtedly 
an improvement, but it can scarcely 
be regarded as fully satisfactory, in 
view of the sacrifices made by bond- 
holders in the depression years, Bra- 
zil’s economic gains under war condi- 
tions, and prospects over the next 
few years. 
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STANDARD OIL 


Concluded from page 7 


duction have been revealed, financial 
statements disclose the facts of in- 
vestor interest. Earnings per share 
were $3.06 in 1942, which compared 
with $5.15 earned in 1941. For the 
first six months of this year, $1.76 
was earned against $1.58 in the first 
half of 1942, and for the full year it is 
estimated that earnings will run close 
to $4, or almost double the annual $2 
per share dividend distribution. The 
earnings uptrend is expected to con- 
tinue into 1944. In addition, the 
company divested itself this year of 
its natural gas interests and on De- 
cember 15 will distribute one share of 
the new Consolidated Natural Gas 
stock for each 10 shares of Standard. 

Around the current price of 52 the 
stock offers a yield of 3.8 per cent. 
While that rate of return is not gen- 
erous, the stock nevertheless warrants 
consideration both for its longer term 
possibilities and for its inflation hedge 
attributes. 


This Piece of Paper 
Is Precious ! 


y= this page is a piece of very 
precious war material. The faster 
our war production speeds, the more 
paper and paper board are needed not 
only for packaging but for actual 
weapon-building. That’s why the 
Government asks you to conserve 
paper and to save used paper for your 
local salvage drive. How do you con- 
serve paper? You make each piece, 
say, of writing paper, stretch—you 
write on both sides—you don’t tear 
up a piece when you make a mistake. 
You help your grocer and your drug- 
gist and your dry goods store save 
paper by carrying a market basket or 
bag, when you shop and by not ask- 
ing for double wrappings or extra 
wrappings. You cheerfully accept the 
manufacturers’ simpler wartime pack- 
aging of your favorite foods and drugs 
and cosmetics. In short, you join in 
Uncle Sam’s big drive to save paper 
for where it’s needed most—right up 
there at the front line. 


SERVING AGAIN 


Christmas 
In Wartime 


will be happier for all 
of us if we share it 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
WAY 


SHARE YOUR CHRISTMAS 
through 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


ON EVERY FRONT 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 

November 30, 1943 

Allied Chemical & Dye 

has declared quarterly dividend No. 91 

of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
share on the Common Stock of 

pany, payable December 20, 1943, 

to common stockholders of record at the 

close of business December 10, 1943. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


anes COPPER 
Broadway, New York 4 
“24, 1943. 
DIVIDEND NO. 142 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of One Dollar ($1. a 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value 
$50. per share, payable December 20, 1943, to ~ M. 
of such shares of record at the close of business at 
lock P.M., on December 7, 1943. 


3 o’cl 
JAS. DICKSON, Secretary & Treasurer 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 1, 1943. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock of 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable January 3, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 9, 1943. Checks 


will be mailed. 
: W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


STOCK MARKET CHARTS 


FOR SALE: 110 beautiful, extra large weekly 
stock charts, started 1932. Well bound, 3 
volumes, indexed as to industries. Owner 
sorrowfully leaves these treasures to enter 
army. Address: Box 102, Wor Lp, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ments on underlying liens, a $20 mil- 
lion working fund, and other deduc- 
tions, 

Although the usual difference of 
opinion exists among certain groups 
of security holders as to the most de- 
sirable disposition of liquid assets, and 
further delays are in prospect while 
such questions are threshed out, the 
large accumulation of cash will be 
very helpful in the formulation of a 
generally satisfactory reorganization 
plan. Through cash distributions, 
larger allotments of new _ senior 
securities, or both, holders of Mis- 
souri Pacific refunding 5s and the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico issues 
will be the chief beneficiaries of the 
impressive improvement in the posi- 
tion of the road’s treasury which has 
resulted from high wartime earnings. 


POSTWAR DOLLAR 


from page 8 


subject to later revision if it should 
become necessary. 

Once the pound-dollar ratio is 
firmly established, the members of 
the sterling bloc and nations in the 
dollar’s sphere of interest also would 
be in a position to set rates for their 
currencies in relation to the New 
York-London cross rate. The main- 
tenance of currency stability over a 
long period tends to produce identi- 
cal internal monetary policies, and 
once these operate in unison, the way 
is opened for a reversion to the old 
gold standard which has proven the 
most effective of all. 

International monetary stability is 
of the greatest importance to the 
United States ‘for several reasons. 
Without monetary stability there can 
be no flourishing international com- 
merce, and without broadening our 
foreign markets we will be unable to 
sell all the products of our expanded 
industrial capacity. Hence, in order 
to avoid large scale unemployment 


and further government borrowing 


for relief we must have a large meas- 
ure of foreign trade—which in turn 
requires stability of foreign exchange. 
At what levels such rates are ulti- 
mately fixed is less important than 
the element of stability, and that can 
be attained only if the rates reflect 
the true economic equilibrium be- 
tween the respective countries. 
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NEW JERSEY 


NEW ENGLAND FARM FOR SALE 
Waterfront property on Connecticut River with 
beach. Beautiful colonial 15-room house, modern- 
ized. 2 baths, running water, electricity, oil 
burner, hot water heat, hay barn, tool barn, 
chicken barn, 40 acres tillable, balance woodland. 
5 miles South Middletown. 

OWNER: J. V. MULLER 
ROUTE NO. 2 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


FLORIDA 


BUSINESS MAN’S HOME 
50 MILES OUT 

High, lone setting, marvelous view; 1789 
COLONIAL house remodeled, well preserved 
ancient features retained, wide flooring, huge 
hand hewn beams, dutch doors, original fireplace, 
living room 18’x28’, steam heat, modern baths 
and kitchen, large barn, stream, 100 productive 
acres; 3 miles to station. REDUCED PRICE 


$26,000. 
GROENDYKE 


HIGH BRIDGE NEW JERSEY 


PALM BEACH COUNTY 
INVESTMENT 


Beautiful Lee Manor Inn with frontage of 638 
ft. on Dixie Highway, Boynton Beach, Florida. 
Buildings include large main house, four guest 
cottages, garage with apartment and additional 
servants’ quarters, all new buildings, beautifully 
furnished, to accommodate 30 guests. High class 
restricted clientele, all year proposition. Place 
now open, but owner’s health will not permit 
continued operation. Property beautifully_land- 
scaped with shrubs and cirtus fruit trees. Plenty 
of land for additional guest cottages. A going 
proposition for some aggressive operator. Profit- 
able cottage hotels are scarce in Southeast Florida 
and real estate active. in now for this fall 
season. This is a real buy and priced to sell 
immediately, on attractive terms. Taxes only $250. 
Write for Photographs and complete description 


to: 
E. A. WHITE 
c/o CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 
PALM BEACH FLORIDA 


NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Adirondack 
hotel and cottages accommodating 75. Fully 
equipped. Distinctive mountain Lake estate, 263 
acres, % mile shore front. Unusual development 


possibilities. 
F. WALLACE 


88 LEXINGTON AV. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHONE: MU 4-5754 


EXCEPTIONAL 


4 acres on prominent Elmira Residential street— 
fine dwelling—4-all year tourist cabins—all rented 
—tTrailer tenants—abundance fruit berries— 
Profitable business. 


ELMER FICK 
PENNSYLVANIA AV. ELMIRA, N. Y, 


OHIO 


ACREAGE — We specialize in second growth 
timberlands. Acquisition, management, long-term 
loans, liquidation and sale. Also timber estimates, 
appraisals and growth studies. 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the Southeastern States. 

FOREST MANAGERS, INC. 
NEPTUNE BEACH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


HOMES, lots, orange grooves, acreage, river, 
ocean properties; active market. Particulars— 
W. L. ROBERTSON 
Registered Broker 


NEW SMYRNA BEACH FLORIDA 


Fine cottage and garage. $8,800. 


MRS. JACOBS 
MIRAFLORES DR. PALM BEACH, FLA. 


MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND WATERFRONT 


476 acre stock and tobacco farm, 45 miles Wash- 
ington on Wicomico River near Confluence with 
Potomac River, soil produces highest quality 
tobacco, alfalfa and grain, large (new) stock 
barn, numerous tenant houses and farm buildings 
in excellent condition, good fencing, farmers 
will remain; 10-room Colonial type master dwell- 
ing on high ridge, superb view, 2 baths, modern 
conveniences; 200-year-old English box, orchard, 
planting 150 nut trees; sand beach, anchorage, 
ducking, fishing, upland game. $55,00 
FARM LIST AND MAP ON eeneen 
LEONARD SNIDER 
LA PLATA MARYLAND 


‘GENTLEMANS FARM’”’—Attractive Modern 
Colonial home, 10 rooms, 2 baths; automatic 
oil heat and hot water; windmill and electric 
pump with filter system. Located on the Great 
Annemessex River with a view for miles. 125 
acres, 50 fertile acres in tillage, balance woods. 
7 room tenant house, tenant living there who 
owns his equipment. Large barn, poultry houses, 
boat house to accommodate 33 ft. cruiser. Other 
out buildings. Brochure mailed upon request. 
Price $20,000. 
JAMES T. TAYLOR 

PRINCESS ANNE MARYLAND 


FOR SALE 

OFFICE BUILDING IN DAYTON, OHIO 
Well built, modern, located on one of the best 
corners in business district. Shows a net return 
of 542% on investment. Dayton is an industrial 
city with a metropolitan population of half a 
million. For income statement, price and terms 
write— 

McKAY REALTY COMPANY 

THIRD NATIONAL BLDG. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


VIRGINIA 


FAMOUS JAMES RIVER PLANTATION 


1,000 acres, Colonial brick home, magnificent box- 
wood. Sacrifice. 


MIDDLEBURG SECTION 


325 acres — pre-Revolutionary home, stone and 


CHARLOTTESVILLE SECTION 


675 acres, brick home, modernized farm a 


PIEDMONT SECTION 
1,250 acres—handsome brick mansion, near other 


GLOUCESTER SECTION 
Modern home, 100 acres ..............--$32,500 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
115 acres, modern home.......... peceas $17,500 
NEAR RICHMOND 
280 acres—James River estate.......... $35,000 


MILLION DOLLAR SACRIFICE 
Magnificent estate, costing over $1,000,000, may 
be bought for less than $100,000. Should double 
in value after the war. 

G. B. LORRAINE 


LAW BUILDING RICHMOND, VA. 


FOR SALE—Farms, homes, up where the 
streams rise in fertile southwestern Virginia. 
HOMER K. BOWEN 


WYTHEVILLE VIRGINIA 
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American Export Lines, Inc. 


Earnings & Price Range (AEX) 
Data revised to December 1, 1943 4 
PRICE RANGE | | LH+ 


Incorporated: 1936, New York, as successor 30 
to an established company. Office: 25 Broad- 20 


way, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: 10 

Third Wednesday in May. Number of stock- i) 

holders (April 17, 1941): 494 (common only). ($30 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER 
*Preferred stock 5% cum........ 7,900 s | 0 
Common stock ($1 430, 000 1935 "36 ‘37 "38 "40 ‘Al 1942 


*$100 par; redeemable $108 to June 29, 1944, less $2 each year to $100 after June 
29, 1947; privately owned; carries warrants to purchase Airlines tonmmeed stock at 
$18, payable in present (parent’s) preferred stock, to Dec. 31, 19 


Business: One of the leading domestic concerns normally en- 
gaged in foreign shipping, carrying passengers, general mer- 
chandise and mail. Peacetime routes reached points on the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, and in India. Order to divest 
its 70% interest in Airlines ~ubsidiary has been extended to 
October 31, 1944. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $7.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $2.8 million. 
Book value of common stock, $62.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments since issuance in 
1940. Payments on common from 1936 to date; no set rate. 

Outlook: For duration, income will be substantial although 
restricted to charter revenues from Government; charter, 
requisitioning and insurance accounts not yet settled; subsidies 
should permit satisfactory and relatively consistent postwar 
earnings. 

Comment: Wartime circumstances have increased specula- 
tive characteristics of the stocks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE ott — 


Years ended Dec. 31: *1936 *1937 *1938 1939 1940 194 1943 

Dividends paid ....... 1.10 1.50 0.92 1.00 2.00 +t$2.00 
Ra : 


*August fiscal year. {Also stock dividend of 3/10 share of Amer. Export Airlines. 
$Includes 6 cents debt retirement credit. iTo December 1. {June half net before 
taxes was $1,554,701 vs. $3,697,452 a year before. 


Beech Aircraft Corporation 


Earnings & Price Range (BCX) 
5 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 20 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor to § 15 
Beech Aircraft Company. Office: Central 10 
Avenue, Wichita, Kan. — meeting: 5 


Second Thursday in Dece Number 0 $6 
of stockholders (November 20. “1943) : 1,083. 34 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 0 
Capital stock ($1 par)........... 400, shs DEFICIT PER $2 
1935 "36 '37 "38 "40 “41 1942 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: Normally manufactures airplanes for commercial, 
private and airline use, but facilities are now devoted to 
planes for training, personnel transport and other military 
uses. 

Management: Has a relatively satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capita! December 31, 
1942, $1 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $8.8 million. Book value 
of stock, $9.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment in 1942. 

Outlook: A drastic decline in operations and earnings is 
inevitable upon conclusion of hostilities, although an estab- 
lished position in the medium plane field is a favorable post- 
war factor. 

Comment: Industry characteristics necessitate a highly 
speculative rating for the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Sept. 30: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share.... $0.06 D$0.01 D$0.25 $0.17 $1.18 $6.04 Sehas 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None 1.00 $1.00 
Price Range: 


(Calendar Year) 
h 8 11% 1% 1% 414% 
ig it 3% 3% 3% 6% 


aay at the end of 
. thereafter. {to 


*Based on the number of 


shares ou each year. {On N. Y. 
Curb through July 26, 1943. On N. vs December 1. 


6 (For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 40 
Incorporated: 1935, New York. Office: Wheat- 30 F—“saice nanes 
Annual meeting: Third Monday 20 
in Number of stockholders (March 10 
12, : 1,779. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........*None 
Capital stock ($1 par)...........356,750 shs 


*Has $60 million bank loans. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 "39 ‘40 1942 


Business: Manufactures aircraft and aircraft parts. The 
principal product is the “Aircobra” fighter plane. Various as- 
sembly parts also are manufactured by the company under sub- 
contracts. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Deecmber 
31, 1942, $3 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $5.6 million. Book 
value of the stock, $29.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Initial payment in 1941. 
No regular rate. 

Outlook: While war demand will sustain operations for the 
duration, sharp downward adjustments are indicated upon 
cessation of hostilities and earnings will doubtless range far 
below wartime levels. 

Comment: The shares rank among the more speculative air- 
craft equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ee 943 
Earned per share..... $0.07 $0.25 $0.33 $0.04 $1.14 $5.55 $11 , 
Dividends paid ..... = nil nil nil nil nil 2.00 200 $1. 00 


*Price Range: 
ig 


18% 37% 386 32 24 17 0 
eee 8 8% 13 is oon 


*On N. Y. Curb through 1941. On N. Y. S. E. nantes. Pl d 
of 1 share for each 10 shares held. #To December 1. ee Sele eee 


Consolidated Natural Gas Company 
Earnings & Price Range (CNG) 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Incorporated: 1942, Delaware, to take over 30 
five subsidiaries of Standard Oil Company 20 
of New Jersey. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 10 
New York, 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: 0 
Second Tuesday in June. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Long term debt of subsidiaries. *$2; 678, 889 
Capital stock ($15 par)........ 2, 728 8,359 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


ones 


1936 "39 ‘40 "42 1943 


Business: In October, 1943, took over from Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) the entire outstanding share issues of the 
latter’s four natural gas utility and one natural gas pipeline 
subsidiaries, engaged in the production and distribution of 
natural gas in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York, serving 750,000 customers in 597 communities having 
an estimated population of 3,280,000. 

Management: Principal officers were associated with sub- 
sidiaries prior to divestment by Standarg Oil Co. (N. J.) 

Financial Position: Strong. Consolidated pro forma balance 
sheet as of June 30, 1943, shows: working capital, $30.7 mil- 
lion; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $16.7 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $19.5 million. 

Dividend Record: No dividends have been declared or paid 
to date. 

Price Range: Shares will be distributed on or about Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, to Standard Oil (N. J.) stockholders in ratio of 
one share for each ten shares held. Admitted to trading on 
New York Stock Exchange on when-distributed basis, October 
27, 1943. Initial transaction at 29%. Range to date: High, 
2958; low, 24%. 

Earnings: Combined earnings of corporations comprising 
present company (per share of Consolidated Natural Gas 
stock): 1940, $3.89; 1941, $3.43; 1942, $2.79. 

Outlook: Business volume of subsidiaries had been under- 
going steady expansion in five years preceding divestment, 
and continued uptrend is indicated. 

Comment: Although representing sound and established 
properties, the stock lacks seasoning and has yet to acquire 
investment stature. 
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— Earnings & Price Range (BLL) 
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INVESTMENT SUPERVISION 


Is Essential in a Changing World 


HE investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or train- 
ing to plan and supervise their investment programs personally and many make the 
mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities without regard to individual 
objectives. Worse still, they continue to hold them even after their position and 


outlook have undergone a radical change. 


Now more than ever must the investor be 
alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment 
values. The possibility of an early peace, the 
problems involved in the transition from a 
war economy, the inflation threat, the tax sit- 
uation and the increasing pressure of unin- 
vested surplus funds—these are only a few of 
the factors which must be accurately ap- 
praised and the conclusions applied to indi- 
vidual investment policies. 


New Developments Appraised 


The investor who follows a planned pro- 
gram under the guidance of experienced in- 
vestment advisers has the assurance that all 
new developments and potential influences 
are being constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual invest- 
ment program. Changes in investment policy 
or in specific issues are recommended only 
after careful study has been made of every 
pertinent factor. 


Why not follow the example of numerous 


successful investors and enroll for personal 


investment supervision with Financial World 
Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental 
business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to 
his principal, and safeguarding his future. 
No business can be successful if carried on in 
a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experi- 
ence are essential to its planning and opera- 
tion if capital is to be conserved and an ade- 
quate income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Let us help you solve your investment prob- 
lems as we have helped countless others. 
Approximately 85 per cent of all expiring 
contracts have been renewed this year. Many 
of these clients have been subscribers to our 
service continuously from five to twelve years. 
This is convincing evidence of the value of 
our personal supervisory service. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


C) Capital Enhancement 


Safety. 
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Easy Washing Machine Corporation 


Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corporation 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 
Incorporated : as the Syra- 


Washin: 20 
changed to present title in 1932. | Office: 10 a 
228 Spencer Street, Syracuse, New York. 5 
Annual meeting: First Monday in June. Ww EO 


Number of stockholders: Not reported. 0 
$1 


oFarnings & Price Range (EZ)B 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Class A common stock (no par).. 57,240 shs 
Class B common stock (no par) . 1443225 shs 


*Class A has sole voting power; in all 
other respects class A and class B are alike. 

Business: Manufactures electric clothes washing machines 
and ironers. Plant has an annual capacity of 200,000 machines. 
Production was discontinued May 15, 1942, and entire facilities 
converted to war work. 

Management: Considered capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1943, 
$1.1 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $439,280. Book value of com- 
bined class A and B common, $8.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924-1930, and 1934-7; resumed 
December, 1939, no regular rate. 

Outlook: Earnings for the duration will be determined by 
the volume of war business, taxes and renegotiation. Large 
backlog of demand suggests good profits in the early postwar 
years, but cycles in consumer purchasing power and com- 
petitive trends will again be the main earnings determinants. 

Comment: Company’s record, even in peacetime, necessi- 
tates a speculative rating for the shares. 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1935 °36 ‘38 ‘39 “40 “Al 1942 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B COMMON: 


Price Range 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Y. Curb) 
tt $0.65 $0.42 $1.07 $1.00 15%— 6% 
Ses $0.34 0.23 $0.21 D0.17 0.61 0.75 13%— 3 
D0.24 D0.26 D0.12 DO0.06 D0.68 None 4%— 2% 
0.18 0.10 0.12 0.19 0.59 0.37% 2% 
aes 0.19 0.16 0.11 0.13 0.59 0.50 4%4— 2% 
70.36 70.38 0.75 0.37% 3%— 1% 
0.23 70.28 0.51 0.12% 3%— 2 
0.21 0.12% té%— 2% 


*Not available. tHalf year. tTo December 1. 


Interstate Hosiery Mills, Incorporated 
Earnings & Price Range (IHM) 


PRICE RA oO 


; Data revised to December 1, 1943 
incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as consolida- 


tion of three predecessors. Office: Lans- 
dale, Pa., and 232 Madison Ave., New York, 7 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 10 ono 

March. Number of stockholders (December i) $6 
1, 1943: 160. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... $2 
Capital stock (mo par)..........- *§1, ain 


"Excludes 46,474 shares held in treasury. 1935 "36°37 1942 

Business: Makes women’s plain and fancy full (fashioned 
hosiery, sold under private brands as well as company brand: 
“Finery Coral.” Bulk of output is sold through chain stores, 
mail order houses, department and specialty stores. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.6 million; ratio, 9.5-to-1; cash $1.2 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $36.12 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since incorporation 
except 1931, 1938 and 1939. Resumed 1940; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Beginning with the pre-war embargo on silk im- 
ports, the chief raw material was changed to synthetic fibres. 
Despite wartime scarcities of synthetics, operations have been 
maintained on a satisfactory basis. Elimination of costly in- 
ventory adjustments should help to keep earnings more stable 
in the future. 

Comment: Small capitalization limits activity of the stock, 
which must be regarded as speculative despite the better than 
average record of the company in an unstable industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


od ended June 30 Dec, 31 Y Dividend NY Cure) 
Half-year peri : une . ear vidends ( Curb) 
$1.30 $2.00 35%—29 
D0.58 3. 42%—25 
2.16 None Suspended 
2.28 None 145—10 
—10% 
1.73 1. 23. —15 
see 71.00 724%—21% 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


Earnings & Price Range (KRD) 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 0 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as successor § 39 


of Ken-Rad Corporation, originally organized [| 39 ee 
in 1922, and Kent Electric Lamp Com- 10 
pany, formed in 1918. Office: Owensboro, oo 2 & 


Ky. Annual meeting: First Monday in 0 FER 
$1 
DEFICIT PER HARE 0 


March. Number of 
1995 "96°37 "38 "3040 


10, 1941): Class A, 750 


Capitalization: pom debt None 
Common class A stock (no par) .165,450 shs 


Business: Manufactures radio tubes under license by Radio 
Corp. of America and produces large tungsten incandescent 
lamps under General Electric license. Plant capacity is about 
20 million tubes and 12 million lamps per annum. A major 
part of its facilities has been devoted to war work since 1942, 

Management: With company since formation. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $18 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $706,966; cash sur- 
render value of life insurance, $97, 052. Book value of common, 
$17.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1929-1930, and 736-1938. 
Resumed December 15, 1941. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Operations have been centered on filling radio 
tube requirements of the war program. Meanwhile, a large 
civilian replacement demand has been built up. In addition 
- = market, sales will be aided by the demand for electric 

ulbs. 

Comment: Earnings and dividend records necessitate a 
speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND-RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 eet 1942 1948 
Earned per share..... rey $2.31 $0.32 D$0.25 $0.41 $2.0 $2.18 sass 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.50 0.37% None None 0. 37% 0.37% 10.37% 

6 5% 5% T14% 
10 9% 5% 4% 3 3 4 15% 


December 1. 


Sunray Oil Corporation 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (SUY) 
incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: Tulsa, 8 
Oklahoma. Annual Second Mon- 6 
day in April at Wilmington, br 4 eet 
Number of stockholders (March, 1943): Pre- 2 
ferred, 462; common, ae 0 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 2,961,498 shs 1935 °37 "38 "39 1942 


"Giving effect to merger with Superior Oil Corporation of Delaware. 


at $52.50 per share. +Callable 


Business: A small crude oil and natural gas producer operat- 
ing in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
California. Merged in October, 1943, with Superior Oil Cor- 
poration, crude oil producer in same areas. Combined crude 
production approximately 4 million barrels annually. Pro- 
duces gasoline, aviation naphtha and aviation fuel com- 
ponents. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, June 30, 1943, 
$1.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent $1.8 million. 
Book value of common stock, $2.97. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred. Pay- 
ments on common 1929-1931, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Merger with Superior Oil Corporation has im- 
proved company’s crude position but large capitalization will 
continue to minimize earnings gains on a per share basis. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative petroleum issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 *Year Dividends +Price Range 
_. Per § ; § § $0.24 $0.10 5 — 2% 
§ § .38 0.25 4%— 2 
Ee § § ; ; 0.21 0.05 3y%— 2 
eee § § 0.23 0.10 2%— 1% 
Se ; § § ; 0.21 0.10 2%— 1% 
§ § 0.37 $0.10 2%— 1% 
$0.10 $0.09 $0.08 0.37 $0.10 
0.10 0.10 #0.20 +#6 —4 


*Adjusted. tNew York Curb Exchange to October 18, al ar York aus 
Exchange thereafter. §Not availabe. tPlus 5% in common stock. +#To December 
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AMERICAN P. & L. 


Concluded from page 6 


solution suit in the early fall of 1944. 
The prices in excess of par are re- 
lated to “the amount of interest which 
would accrue on the debentures up 
to the time when it may be possible 
to retire them at par.” 

If the Circuit Court upholds the 
SEC, and the Supreme Court de- 
clines to review the litigation (as in 
the North American case), a dissolu- 
tion plan will probably have to be 
formulated some time within the next 
year. However, liquidation of this 
company is not a certainty, since the 
courts have not handed down their 
rulings. 


TO CLARIFY STATUS 


Before this all-important question 
is settled, SEC proceedings will 
doubtless clarify the status of several 
American P. & L. subsidiaries. In 
1941, Florida Power & Light filed a 
refunding program, whereupon the 
Commission raised questions as to an 
alleged $40 million overstatement of 
property accounts, distribution of 
voting power, payment of interest 
and dividends to American P. & L., 


and the subordination of the parent 


company’s debenture and preferred 
stock holdings to publicly held pre- 
ferred stock of Florida P. & L. 
Under a program currently being 
considered by company officials and 
the SEC, American P. & L. would 


surrender its holdings of Florida P. 


& L. debenture 6s ($22 million), 
13,477 shares of $7 preferred stock, 
and all of the $6 and $7 second pre- 
ferred stocks. These securities, and 
the dividend arrearages on the sec- 
ond preferred stocks would be can- 
celled. 

Florida P. & L. is one of the weak- 
est situations in the A. P. & L. group, 
from the viewpoint of parent com- 
pany equity. The capitalization is 
topheavy, and alleged property write- 
ups are larger than in any other sub- 
Sidiary with the exception of Mon- 
tana Power. However, the capitaliza- 
tions of other affiliates will presum- 
ably have to be adjusted. According 
to SEC analyses, overstatements of 
Property accounts in the system 
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amount to more than $180 million, 
and in addition depreciation reserves 
of some of the subsidiaries are re- 
garded as inadequate. 

Settlement of these questions with 
respect to Florida P. & L. will estab- 
lish a basis for refunding the com- 
pany’s first 5s, 1954, and pave the 
way for refinancing operations for 
Texas Electric Service, Texas Power 
& Light and other subsidiaries with 
high coupon bonds outstanding. The 
resultant strengthening of financial 
position would help the parent com- 
pany to dispose of its equities, if sales 
should be undertaken voluntarily, or 
should become necessary under the 
geographical integration requirements 
of the Public Utility Act. 

The Omaha City Council has cre- 
ated an Omaha Peoples Power Com- 
mission for the purpose of acquiring 
Nebraska Power’s properties by ne- 
gotiation or condemnation. If the 
City Commission should acquire this 
unit, American P. & L. should re- 
ceive substantial consideration for its 
ownership interest, since this com- 
pany is one of the strongest in the 
system. 


DEBT RETIREMENT 


By the use of income accumulating 
through suspension of dividends on 
its own preferred stocks and prob- 
able sales of some of its assets, Ameri- 
can Power & Light will be in a posi- 
tion to continue the retirement of its 
funded debt, which amounted to $44.9 
million at the end of 1942. It is prob- 
able that the entire parent company 
indebtedness will be paid off within 
the next year or two, leaving the pre- 
ferred stock in the senior position. 
If the plan for reclassification of ex- 
isting stocks into a single class of 
new capital stock is adopted, this 
issue would then be the sole capital 
liability. 

The outstanding preferred stocks 
are unquestionably speculative, and 
their work-out value will be difficult 
to appraise until more progress is 
made toward effecting the adjust- 
ments indicated. On the basis of 
estimates which are feasible at this 
time, they should prove to have a 
value in liquidation materially above 
current quotations. The common 
stock is a radical speculation, but 
SEC decisions in similar situations 
suggest that some equity will be rec- 
ognized for this issue when Ameri- 
can P. & L. is recapitalized. 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 
YOURS FOR THE 


Upon request, and without obligation, any 
of the booklets, listed below, will be sent 
free direct from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give both name 
and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


FOR BOND INVESTORS 


Description of a unique fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open end investment 
company securities. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 


Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 
leading airline of the United States with separate 
discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 

Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplifies recording of capital gains 
and losses—12 important features outlined that 
will keep your investment records in ‘automatic’ 
order. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this ee booklet, offered by member firms of 
N.Y.S.E. 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 


A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
smali investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


TAX LAW AND INVESTORS 


It explains vital relief provisions generally over- 
looked. Every substantial investor can profit by 
reading this brochure of a leading N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


INVESTMENT PLANS OF MERIT 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


TO CORPORATE EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Brand new idea in “‘public relations” of interest 
only to officials of leading corporations. Booklet 
shows how to turn “routine announcement” into 
“your BEST financial advertisement.” 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust”, also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Incorporated: 1877, Alabama. Office: Birmingham, Alabama. Annual 
pone: Second ednesday in May. Number of stockholders (October 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
*7Preference stock 6% cum. partic. ($50 par) -++ 67,607 shs 
*Ordinary stock ($50 par) 111156, 600 shs 


“Of which 34,500 shares of preferred stock and 92,111 shares of ordinary shares were 
owned by Southern Railway on December 31, 1942. tHas preference as to cumulative 
dividends of $3 per share and participates equally with the ordinary after latter has 
received dividends of $3 per share. Not callable. 

Digest: This road is the middle section of the “Queen & 
Crescent” route between Cincinnati and other northern points, 
and New Orleans. Through a 47% interest in Southwestern 
Construction Co., the road has a profitable equity in the lat- 
ter’s 68.5% interest in the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, the northern link in the “Queen & Crescent” route. 
Increasing importance of southern industry enhances traffic 
prospects. Stocks are usually liberal dividend payers. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Farne per share $6.64 $8.12 $6.67 $9 ae $10.43 $13.27 $13.57 $10.66 
Dividends paid *5.00 *7.00 6.00 r 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Range (N. Y. 


(AGT) 


- -$12,050,000 


80 61% 84% 91 
49 33% 58 75% 


+8 months ended August 31, 1943. tTo December 1. 


83 t94 
70% 
*Including extra. 


Brewster Aeronautical Corporation 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Incorporated: 1937, New York, as consolidation of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. and Work Engineering Corp. Office: Northern Boulevard at 35th 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1942): 2,672. 

Capitalization: Funded debt *Non 


*Real Estote mortgage payable serially $311,250. 

Digest: Originally formed to manufacture airplane parts 
and engines, company now concentrates on the manufacture 
of dive bombers. Past management-labor difficulties have pre- 
vented full utilization of productive facilities, but recent de- 
velopments suggest some improvement along this line. Trade 
position and operating record necessitate a highly speculative 
rating for the common stock. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 bh 1942 1943 
Earned per share $0.05 $0.54 $2.75 
Dividends paid i 0.05 0.30 .2 25 0.30 nil nil 


Price Range (N. Y. 
High 5% 12% 11% 8% 175% 
2 2% 6% 3 73 


(BAU) 


*Based on combined figures of predecessor companies in 1936. +To December 1. 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Incorporated: 1911, Massachusetts, .succeeding corporation of same ag 
originally yo in 1844, Main office: Framingham, Mass. 
220 Fifth Avenue. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. 
s‘erkholders (December 31, 1942): Debenture preferred, 
referred, 722; 5. 


Capitalization: Funded debt 

*“Debenture stock 8% cum. 
+Prior preferred stoek $3 
Voting common stock ($5 


*Callable at $160 per share. fCallable at $100 per share, 


Digest: Manufactures all kinds of packaging materials such 
as paper boxes and cases, tags, labels, seals, envelopes and gift 
wrappings; merchandise price tags and tickets and price mark 
ing machines; gummed paper and devices, adhesives, windoy 
decorating materials. The common stock is highly speculative 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “A’”’ COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 = 194 
Earned per share.. $1.50 D$0.43 D$0.18 D$0.35 $0.94 $1.39 86 ¢$0.39 
Dwidends ........ None None None None None None -30 $0.30 


Hig! 1% 2% 21% $4 
Pans Pines 7/16 % 1 $1 
*Based on new capitalization since 1938. +6 months to June 30, compared with 


$0.38 a share for the same period in 1942. {plus 1/100 share of Class ‘‘A’’ sto 
#Not available. §To December 1 


Driver-Harris Company 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as Driver-Harris Wire Company. Present 
title adopted 1917. Office: Harrison, N. J. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in May. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1943): 552. 

Capitalization: Funded debt 0000868 
Common stock ($10 par) .... 


(DRH 


89,170 sh 


Digest: Manufactures special nickel, chromium and copper 
alloys and wires for radio, electrical and chemical uses, in 
cluding heating elements in toasters, percolators, etc. Also used 
in cast and sheet form by armament, automobile, locomotive 
airplane and other machinery manufacturers. Entirely con 
verted to war work in 1942. Earnings are highly cyclical, but 
the field has secular growth possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


Year’s 
Total 
$2.08 


Dividends §Price Rang 
-50 —25 


*Not available. To December 1. §N. 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Incorporated: 1912, Canada. Office: 25 King Street, West, Toronto, 
Canada. Annual meeting: Usually in June or July. Number of stock- 
holders (July 1, 1940): Preferred, 220; ordinary (registered), 27,135. 
Capitalization: Subsidiary funded debt 

*Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. ($100 par) 

Ordinary stock (no par) 


(BL) 
$28, 724, 7 1 
028° "Bad shs 

*Convertible into ordinary stock ut any time on the basis of 3 preferred shares for 
10 ordinary shares. 

Digest: A holding company; subsidiaries supply electric, 
traction, telephone, gas and water service to cities of Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos, and adjoining territories, em- 
bracing the principal coffee growing area and commercial and 
banking communities. Services have good srowth prospects 
under the current program of closer economic cooperation be- 
tween South and North America. Stock is largely a speculation 
on the ultimate success of our “Good-Neighbor” policy and 
postwar Brazilian development. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK: 


Y nded Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 19438 
-89 $1.37 $1.30 $1.31 
Dividends paid 0.90 1.00 None None *$1.75 


rb) : 
Cu 18% 30% 12% 


8% *23% 
10% 7% 5% 2% 


*11% 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 


Data revised to December 1, 1943 


Saemepernies: 1936, Maryland. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, (FE 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 

holders (March 30, 1943): 4,125. 

Capital stock ($1 phigh 050420 1,042,735 sh 


*Bank loans for construction against Emergency Plant Facilities contracts. As @ 
September 30, 1943. 


Digest: Company manufactures 4-place private airplane 
military trainers, aircraft engines and aircraft components DJ 
the “Duramold” molded plywood process. Operations greatly 
expanded under war demand. Stock is highly speculative as 
pre-war earning power was unimpressive, while postwar pros 
pects of the industry are clouded. 

EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per D$0.78 D$0.43 $0.18 $0.06 $0.52 $0.60 
None None None None None None $0. 


Range (N. Curb): : *6 4 2 #8 


*Admitted to listing on the N. Y. Curb February 10, 1940. To December 1. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


1942 
Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, O00" omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans...... 6,423 6.435 6,494 
Total Brokers’ Loans......... 1,571 1,487 444 
Other Loans for Securities.... 717 807 356 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 37,377 37,857 24,581 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,81 2,821 3,300 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 33,201 32,649 30,224 
Total Time Deposits .......... 6,031 6,019 5,229 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. System).. 20,225 20,250 20,810 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits... 65.8% 66.7% 81.1% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 16,131 15,974 11,616 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 10,792 10,372 5,083 
Total Money in Circulation..... 19,726 19,559 14,648 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 1,225 1,131 332 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 52.2 46.5 3.6 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


1 

Nov. 20 Nov. 13 
Grains & Grain Products....... 55,055 51,995 
Price Indicators 

1 

Nov. 30 Nov. 23 ° 

(At New York unless indicated 
otherwise) 

Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *$0.885 *$.0885 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 3% *0.09 3% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. *1.21% *1.22% 
Cotton, middling, per lb........ 0.2007 *0.2043 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb...... *0.12 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 | 
Flour, std. Spring pts., *3.75 *3.75 
Tron, ‘No. 2, Philadelphia, foun- 

Oats, No. 2, white, per ‘pushel.. 0.94 0.96% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel. 1.34% 1.36% 
Steel, billets, Pittsburgh, per ton 34.00 34.00 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 

melting, *20.00 *20.00 
Sugar, granulated, per Ib...... - *0.0560 *0.0560 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per “‘pushel -- *1.79% *1.79% 

*0.0864 *0.0864 


Zinc, per Ib. ..... 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


~<a sore AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales CTER OF TRADING——————-_ Average 
15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 
1943 Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds 

26.. 131.38 32.08 20.78 45.30 601,150 820 126 521 173 0 23 95.63 

237.. 181.36 31.88 20.70 45.20 341,070 640 120 aa 217 3 17 95.59 

29.. 129.95 31.71 20.71 44.85 702,700 862 137 531 194 1 43 95.41 

30.. 129.57 31.50 20.83 44.72 711,780 812 246 322 244 3 41 95.24 

Dec. 1.. 1380.68 31.91 21.10 45.17 711,270 828 502 141 185 3 13 95.52 

The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 30, 1943 

Shares -—Closing—, Net Shares 

STOCK: Traded Nov. 23 Nov. 30 Change STOCK: Traded 

Socony-Vacuum Oil.......... 38,500 12 1% — *& North American Co............ 
Southern Pacific .............. 37,600 233% 2% —2% American Cable & Radio...... 
Radio Corp. of America....... 36,900 9% 8% — & International Nickel .......... 
36,700 6% 64 — & International Paper .......... 
Commonwealth & Southern... 35,000 % . eee American Distilling ........... 
N. Y. Central Railroad........ 32,200 16 144 —1% Hercules Motor .............. 
32,000 10% 10% — & Standard Oil Co. N. J.......... 
International Tel. & Tel....... 28,100 12% 1% —1 Northern Pacific ............:. 
Erie Railroad ctf.............. 24,300 10% 9 — 1% United Corporation ........... 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


on Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
210 
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80 Bh 
70 
60 
50 
1832 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39 ‘41 A. 3: 8° 
June 1943 
Trade Indicators 
1943 1942 
Week Ended 
Nov. 27 Nov. 20 Nov. 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,403 4,513 3,766 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 99.5 99.1 98.8 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 820,082 882,237 743,638 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4, 4,414 3,878 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 69,980 68,996 74,628 
iGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 108,330 108,434 102,869 
Index Figures 
. W. Index of Ind’l Production 212.3 211.5 188.8 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
131 commodities, (1928 = 100) 111.13 111.08 108.5 
Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 4,878 4,371 3,888 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,900 4,048 4,438 
2,117 1,910 1,954 


+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 


*Dailv average. 7000 omitted. 
following week. {000,000 omitted. 


§As 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


of beginning of the 


Value of 
N.Y.S.E. 1943 
Nov. 26 
$8,030,800 
3,308,400 
8,046,700 
7,851,800 .. 
10,434,100 ..Dec 
Nov. 23 5 30 Change 
514% 49% 


Ui 
U. 
U. 
U. 
| 
| 
1942 
Nov. 21 
oF 167,436 U. 
14,475 
42,197 
45,758 
25,088 
91,562 U. 
58.411 
397,217 
1942 
Dec. 1 
*$0.09 
*0.09 % 
1.02% 
0.2011 
*0.12 
*1.11 
25.89 
0.065 
vod 0.61% 
0.82 5% 
34.00 U. 
20.00 
0.0560 
0.0374 
1.52 U 
0.0864 
U. 
54 — 
—! 
: + 
7%, —1 
2 


U. ». & For. Securities. ... 


1% 4% 2 . 
Earnings ..... D$5.06 D$1.39 $0.21 $0.56 $1.92 $1.88 D$1.59 D$0. i $1.29 $2.88 $0.06 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None 
U. S. Ind. Chemicals....... eee 36% 94 64% 50% 59 43% 30% 29% 28. 33% , 
(Formerly U. S. Indus 13% 134% 32 35% 31% 16% 13% 13% 14 20 
Earnings $0.47 $3.56 $4.04 $2.16 D$0.20 $1.24 D$1.08 $1.06 «xe $1.63 
Dividend ..... None None None 1.50 1.25 None None None None 3.25 0.40 
U. 7% 17% 9% 9% 15% 7% 7% 4% 
1 2% 3% 3% % 2} 
Earnings ... mD$8.45 *D$0.74 jD$8. 63 jD$3.01 jD$2.64 jD$2.73 jD$7.60 *jD$3. 26 jD$0.37 $4.04 
Dividend areas None None None None None None None None None None None 
U. S. Pipe & Faby......... 18% 22% 33 22 63% 72% 49% 49 38% 31% 
7% 6% 15% 14% 21% 24 32 21% 20% 
Earnings ee D$3.32 D$1.19 $0.30 $0.88 $3.45 $3.21 $2.38 $3.69 $3.45 $3.76 $1.66 
Dividend ..... 2.00 0.87% 0.50 0.50 1.62% 3.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.80 
U.S. Playing Card........ 24 28 33% 39 39 34% 32% 39 
28 10 8 16% 29 26 19 21% 28% 27% 
Earnings ..... $0.27 $1.04 2.03 $1.78 $1.66 $2.11 $2.41 $2.53 $2.62 $2.90 $1.94 
166 Dividend ..... 1.75 1.00 1,25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 1.97 


United Stockyards ......... 
United Stores “‘A’’.......... 


Uni: ersal-Cyclops Steel.. 


Uni: ersal Leaf Tobacco. ... 


¢ -12 mos. to Mar. 31 following year. 
~ Calendar year Dec. 31. 


13% 

6% 
Earnings ..... In Receivership canned 
er 6% 17% 15% 15 20 

136 3% 6 4% 13 
Earnings ..... D$0.42 D$0.56 D$0.54 D$0.47 $0.12 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 
153%4 29% 27% 39% 
Pees 3% 7 11 11 241 
Earnings ..... $0.43 $1.74 $1.01 $2.53 
Dividend ..... None 0.25 1.00 1.25 


125% 


Earn ings 
Dividend 


1.15 
11% 


Earnings 
Dividend 


11% 1194 19%4 


Ya 
$1. D$0.51 


7% 3% 
D$0. 64 D$0.35 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


16% 


24% 
5 


% 
$0.41 


None 


34% 
51 


3% 2% 
ae? 30 eD$0. 13 eD$0.31 eD$0. 3 eD$0.01 D$0.02 
.30 None None None None 0.05 
13 11 7% 4 ead 
5% 3% 2% ones 
D$0.43 D$0.18 $0.03 $0.13 D$0.19 
None None None None None 
12% 14 11 13 
5 5% 5% 7 er 
D$0.44 $0.99 $1.14 $2.70 $1.13 
None 0.5 1.00 1.00 0.68 


None 


$0.74 
0.12% 


Earnings ..... D$1. 66 D$1. 3 * D$0. 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None 
ee 10% 25 24 17% 493% 72 
1% 2% 11 9% 163 20 
Earnings ..... D$10.88 D$3.64 D$3.17 $0.90 $3.31 $2.21 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None 
Sav 22% 105% 141 124% 10334 105 
10 13% 96 91% 72% 52% 
Earnings ..... $0.64 $6.67 $8.35 $10.31 $7.22 $9.48 
Dividend .. 1.00 1.50 9.00 8.00 10.00 11.00 
5234 67% 59% 50% 79% 126% 
21) 23% 29% 46% 48% 
Earnings ..... D$11.08 D$7.09 D$5.39 D$2.77 $2.91 $8.01 
Dividend .... 0.50 None None None None 1.00 
66 109% 140 144 136 
55 59 99 119% 131 114 


Earnings ..... $1.77. 2 
Dividend ..... 1.10 1.10 2.43 1.81 9 
Earnings ..... ———-—-Formed May j$0.95 
Dividend ..... rae 
3 7% 7% 8% 
% 3y% 5 
Earnings ..... D$0.16 D$0.20 D$0. 35 * Dgo. 73 * D$0.46 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 
Earnings .....Not Available $0.35. $0.52. $1.11. $1.66 
Dividend ..... —_———— Not Available ——- 0.25 
a 31 51% 63 73% 92 
12 21% 40% 51 57% 
Earnings ..... f$2.51 f$5.09 $6.98 $7.50  £$7.79 
Dividend ..... 2.50 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.25 


d—12 mos, ended Apr. 30. 


*Change in fiscal year. D--—Deficit. 


j$0.55 


0.37% 

8% 
1 
$0.15 
None 
21 

$1.82 
1.00 
86 


47 
£$7.82 


6.00 


e—12 mos. ended May 31. 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is part 38 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings 
und dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock splitups that 


may have been effected. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1938 1940 


7% TH “4% 


D$0.47 D$0.49° D$0.47— D$0.21 $0.67 
None None None None None 
56% 52% 41% 28% P 
21 31% 15 13% 
D$0.90 $2.91 $3.58 $4.86 $0.08 
None None None 2.00 0.20 
72% 68% 67% 65% ‘ 
44% 48 391%, 
$4.68 $6.77 $8.16 $6.20 $6.85 
4.00 5.50 6.00 5.00 6.10 
71% 82% 76% 70% ‘ 
38 41% 42 
D$3.79 $1.83 $8.85 $10.45 $0.1 
None None 3.00 4.00 0.8 
140 
119 


1.66 
534 4 %4 1% 
3 1% 1% % 
j$0.21 j$0.13 j$0.11 jD$0.05 $0.32 
0.37% None None None 1.46 
3% 2% -2Y%4 1% 
1% 1% 1 7/16 kai 
D$0.05 $0.06 $0.17 $0.09 D$0.15 
None None None None None 
15 17 18% 16% 
7% 9 12% 12 
$0.20 $1.73 $2.18 $3.51 $1.45 
0.37% 1.00 1,10 2.00 0.95 
86 85 70 64 - 
48 60% 45 43% : 
£$7.14 £$7.09 est 07 £$6.59 $6.56 
5.00 5.00 5.00 4.0 4.38 


f—12 mos. ended June 30. 


y 
D$0.26 


j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. 


1932 1933 «1934 1935 1936 «1987 1941 Average 1942 
(F uw $10) 4% 
2% 
e$1.33 
0.50 
5% 
2% 
D$0.002 
None 
U. S. 1134 
11% 
D$3.01 
None 
S. 27 53% 51% 87 115 113 89 69% 64 
10% 18 34% 40% 80% 53 55 65%4 50 37% axes 64 ee 
$0.86 $ $1.35 $2.47 $4.01 $4.08 $3.50 $5.71 $5.44 $5.42 $3.38 $4.27 
1.20 1.25 1.75 3.25 2.50 2.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 2.41 2.00 = 
U. S. Hoffman Machy...... High......... 6 10% 10% 20% 23% 10% 7% 6% 9% — 6% ss 
4¥% 
$1.20 
0.50 
34%4 
24y, 
c$5.30 
2.00 = 
4% 
j$0.36 
None 
29% 
29% 
$2.38 
3014 
30% 
$2.68 
2.50 
78 Low .... 13% 10% 22 18% 20 
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WHAT 


Here 1am again - Little Alee Electron 


I’m the works in Television—and how! 


Now, this tube has a squad of Military 
Police electrons who check up on us. They 
act as a Cathode Ray beam, and with it 
thirty times each second they scan the 
whole flat surface left to right, top to 
bottom, as you'd read the page of a book. 


IS TELEVISION? 


Alec Electron is back and this time he has his own over-simplified explanation of this question 


Paulette Goddard* is televised by a camera 
with, instead of film, a vacuum tube with 
a surface of tiny particles of an unusual 


substance. Here we electrons are com- . 


paratively free. When light hits us, some 
of us absorb enough energy to jump off. 


They send out messages which tell just 
when each new “‘scanning”’ starts (scien- 
tists call it the synchronizing signal). And 
as they scan the picture they also send out 
information as to the exact number of us 
jumping from every particular point. 


The radio wave orders are picked up by 
Grid Sergeants in the Cathode Ray Tube 
in your receiver. This Cathode Ray Tube 
is the heart of the television set, and was 
commercially developed by the Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories. These Sergeants 
order us electrons around. As they respond 
to the radio signal they maneuver us to 


scan the fluorescent screen in perfect co- 
ordination with the electron beam in the 
camera tube. As directed, they send exactly 
the same number of us to each point of the 
screen in your set, aS was on each point of 
the screen in the television camera. When 
we hit the screen we produce a point of 
light in proportion to our number. 


*Soon to appear in Paramount's Standing Room Only”, 


When the light of Paulette’s image falls 
on this surface, we jump with joy, and 
jump right off! It’s really the light that 
makes us leave; and the stronger the light, 
on each point of the image, the more of us 
are enabled to jump from that point. 


These messages, both starting signals and 
the exact number of electrons leaving each 
point on the screen are sent to the tele- 
vision transmitter and pumped into the 
air. They are instantly intercepted by your 
antenna and sent into your receiving set. 


That's how we reproduce the same picture 
in your television set almost at the same 
instant it is “scanned” in the studio. Back 
in the station those Military Police are 
sending out thirty pictures every second. 
Of course, nobody's eyes work that fast, so 
the effect you get is of one continuous 
moving picture—or television. 


© 1943 Allen B. DuMont Labs., Inc. 


Allen B. DuMont, the man who made television practical, is awaiting only peace to produce your home television receiver. 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., General Offices & Main Plant, 2 Main Ave., Passaic, N. J. Television Studios & Station W2XWV, 515 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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